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CHAPTER I. 
MRS. ANDINNIAN’S HOME, 


HE house was ugly and old-fashioned, with some added modern 

improvements, and was surrounded by a really beautiful garden. 

Though situated close upon a large market town of Northamptonshire, 
it stood alone, excluded from the noise and bustle of the world. 

The occupant of this house was a widow lady, Mrs. Andinnian. Her 
husband, a post-captain in the Royal Navy, had been dead some years. 
She had two sons. The elder, Adam, was of no profession, and lived 
with her: the younger, Karl, was a lieutenant in one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments. Adam was presumptive heir to his uncle, Sir Joseph 
Andinnian, a baronet of modern creation: Karl had his profession 
alone to look to, and a small private income of two hundred a year. 

They were not rich, these Andinnians: though the captain had 
deemed himself well-off, what with his private fortune, and what with 
his pay. The private fortune was just six hundred a year; the pay not 
great: but Captain Andinnian’s tastes were simple, his wants few. At 
his death it was found that he had bequeathed his money in three equal 
parts: two hundred a year to his wife, and two hundred each to his 
sons. ‘Adam and his mother will live together,” he said in the will : 
‘“‘ she’d not be parted from him: and four hundred pounds, with her bit 
of pension, will be enough for comfort. When Adam succeeds his 
uncle, they can make any fresh arrangement that pleases them. But I 
hope when that time shall come they will not forget Karl.” 

Mrs. Andinnian resented the will, and resented these words init. Her 
elder boy, Adam, had always been first and foremost with her: never a 
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mother loved a son more ardently than she loved him. For Karl she 
cared not. Captain Andinnian was not blind to the injustice, and 
perhaps thence arose the motive that induced him not to leave his wife’s 
two hundred pounds of income at her own disposal: when Mrs. 
Andinnian died, it would lapse to Karl. The captain had loved his 
sons equally: he would willingly have left them equally provided for in 
life, and divided the fortune that was to come sometime to Adam. Mrs. 
Andinnian, in spite of the expected rise for Adam, would have had him 
left better off from his father’s means than Karl. 

There had been nearly a life-long feud between the two family 
branches. Sir Joseph Andinnian and his brother the captain had not 
met for years and years: and it was a positive fact that the latter’s 
sons had never seen their uncle. For this feud the brothers themselves 
were not in the first instance to blame. It did not arise with them, 
but with their wives. Both ladies were of a haughty, over-bearing, and 
implacable temper: they had quarrelled very soon after their first intro- 
duction to each other; the quarrel grew, and grew, and finally involved 
the husbands as well in its vortex. 

Joseph Andinnian, who was the younger of the two brothers, had 
been a noted and very successful civil engineer. Some great work, that 
he had originated and completed, gained him his reward—a baronetcy. 
While he was in the very flush of his new honours, an accident, that he 
met with, laid him for many months upon a sick bed. Not only that: 
it incapacitated him for future active service. So, when he was little 
more than a middle-aged man, he retired from his profession, and took 
up his abode for life at a pretty estate he had bought in Kent, called 
Foxwood Court, barely an hour’s railway journey from London : by ex- 
press train not much more than half one. Here, he and his wife had 
lived since : Sir Joseph growing more and more of an invalid as the years 
went on. They had no children; consequently his brother, Captain 
Andinnian, was heir to the baronetcy : and, following on Captain An- 
dinnian, Adam his eldest son. 

Captain Andinnian did not live to succeed. In what seemed the 
prime of his health and strength, just after he had landed from a three 
years’ voyage, and was indulging in ambitious visions of a flag, symp- 
toms of a mortal disease manifested themselves, He begged of his 
physicians to let him know the truth; and they complied—he must expect 
but a very few weeks more of life. Captain Andinnian, after taking a 
day or two to look matters fully in the face, went up to London, and 
thence down to Sir Joseph’s house in Kent. The brothers, once face to 
face, met as though no ill-blood had ever separated them : hands were 
locked in hands, gaze went out to gaze. Both were simple-minded, 
earnest-hearted, affectionate-natured men; and but for their wives—to 
whom, if the truth must be avowed, each lay in subjection—not a mis- 
word would ever have arisen between them. 
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“T am dying, Joseph,” said the captain, when some of their emotion 
had worn away. “The doctors tell me so, and I feel it to be true. 
Naturally, it has set me on the thought of many things—that I’m 
afraid I have been too carelessly putting-off. What I have come down 
to you chiefly for, is to ask about my son, Adam. You'll tell me the 
truth, won’t you, Joseph, as between brothers ?” 

“T’ll tell you anything, Harry,” was Sir Joseph’s answer. “The 
truth about what ?” 

‘Whether he is to succeed you, or not?” 

“Why of course he must succeed : failing yourself. What are you 
thinking of, Harry, to ask it? I’ve no son of my own: it’s not likely 
I should have one now. He'll be Sir Adam after me.” 

“It’s not the title I was thinking of, Joseph. Failing a direct heir, 
I know that must come to him. But the property ?—will he have that? 
It’s not entailed; and you could cut him out absolutely,” 

“ D’ye think I’d be so unjust as that, Harry? A baronet’s title, and 
nothing to keep it up upon! I have never had an idea of leaving it 
away from you, or from him if you went first. When Adam succeeds 
to my name and rank, he’ll succeed to my property. Were-my wife to 
survive me, she’d have this place for life, and a good part of the income: 
but Adam would get it all at her death.” 

“This takes a weight off my mind,” avowed Captain Andinnian, 
“ Adam was not brought up to any profession. Beyond the two 
hundred a year he'll get from me ¥ 

“A bad thing, that—no profession,” interrupted Sir Joseph. “If I 
had ten sons, and they were all heirs to ten baronetcies, each one 
should be brought up to use either his brains or hands.” 

“Tt’s what I have urged over and over again. But the wife—you 
know what she is—she set her face against it. ‘ He'll be Sir Adam 
Andinnian of Foxwood,’ she’d answer me with; ‘and he shall not soil 
his hands with work.’ I have been nearly always afloat, too, Joseph : 
not on the spot to enforce things : something has lain in that.” 

“I wonder the young man should not have put himself forward 
to be of use in the world!” 

“ Adam is idly inclined, I fear. One thing has been against him, 
and that’s his health. He’s as tall and strong a young fellow to look 
at as you’d meet in a summer’s day, but he is anything but sound in 
constitution. <A nice fellow too, Joseph.” 

“Of good disposition ?” 

“Very. We had used to be almost afraid of him as a boy; he 
would put himself into such unaccountable fits of passion. Just as— 
as—somebody else used to do, you know, Joseph,” added the sailor 
with some hesitation. 

Sir Joseph nodded. The somebody else was the captain’s wife, 
and Adam’s mother. Sir Joseph’s own wife was not exempt from 
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the same kind of failing: but in a less wild degree than Mrs, Andin- 
nian. y 

“‘ But Adam seems to have outgrown all that: I’ve seen and heard 
nothing of it since he came to manhood,” resumed the captain. “TI 
wish from my heart he had some profession to occupy him. His 
mother always filled him up with the notion that he would be your 
heir and not want it.” 

‘* He'll be my heir, in all senses, safe enough, Harry: though I’d 
rather have heard he was given to industry than idleness. How 
does he get through his time? Young men naturally seek some 
pursuit as an outlet for their superfluous activity.” 

“‘ Adam has a pursuit that he makes a hobby of; and that is his 
love of flowers ; in fact his love of gardening in any shape. He'll be 
out amidst the plants and shrubs from sunrise to sunset. Trained to 
it, he’d have made a second Sir Joseph Paxton. I should like you to 
see him: he is very handsome.” 

“ And the young one—what is he like? What’s his name, by the 
way? Henry?” 

“No. Karl.” 

“ Karl?” repeated Sir Joseph in surprise, as if questioning whether 
he heard aright. 

“ Ay, Karl. His mother was in Germany when he was born, it 
being a cheap place to live in—I was only a poor lieutenant then, 
Joseph, and just gone off to be stationed before the West Indies. A 
great friend of hers there, some German lady, had a little boy named 
Karl. My wife fell in love with the name, and called her own infant 
after it.” 

“ Well, it sounds an outlandish name to me,” cried the baronet, who 
avas entirely unacquainted with every language but his own. 

“So I thought, when she first wrote me word,” assented Captain 
Andinnian. “ But after I came home and got used to call the lad 
by it, you don’t know how I grew to like it. The name gains upon 
your favour in a wonderful manner, Joseph: and I have heard other 
people say the same. It is Charles in English, you know.” 

“ Then why not call him Charles?” 

“ Because the name is really Karl, and not Charles. He was baptized 
in Germany, but christened in England, and in both places it was done 
as ‘Karl.’ His mother has never cared very much for him.” 

“For him or his name, do you mean ?” 

“ Oh, for him.” 

Sir Joseph opened his eyes. ‘ Why on earth not?” 

“ Because all the love her nature’s capable of—and in her it’s tolerably 
strong—is given to Adam. She can’t spare an atom from him: her 
love for him is as a kind of idolatry. For one thing, she was very 
ill when Karl was born, and neither nursed nor tended him: he was 
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given over to the care of her sister who lived with her, and who had 
him wholly, so to say, for the first three years of his life.” 

“‘ And what’s Karl like?” repeated Sir Joseph. 

“You ought to see him,” burst forth the Captain with animation. 
“ He’s everything that’s good and noble and worthy. Joseph, there 
are not many young men of the present day so attractive as Karl.” 

“With a tendency to be passionate, like his brother ?” 

“Not he. A tendency to patience, rather. They have put upon 
him at home—between ourselves ; kept him down, you know; both 
mother and brother. He is several years younger than Adam; but 
they are attached to each other. A more gentle-natured, sweet 
tempered lad than Karl never lived: all his instincts are those of a 
gentleman. He will make a brave soldier. He is Ensign in the — 
regiment.” 

“The — regiment,” repeated Sir Joseph. “ Rather a crack corps 
that, is it not?” 

“Yes: Karl has been lucky. He will have to make his own way in 
the world, for I can’t give him much. But now that I am assured of 
your intentions as to Adam, things look a trifle brighter. Joseph, I 
thank you with all my heart.” 

Once more the brothers clasped hands. This re-union was the 
pleasantest event of their later lives. The captain remained two 
days at Foxwood. Lady Andinnian was civilly courteous to him, 
but never cordial. She did not second her husband’s pressing wish 
that he should prolong his stay: neither did she once ask after any of 
his family. 

Captain Andinnian’s death took place, as anticipated. His will, when 
opened, proved to be what was mentioned above. Some years had 
gone by since. Mrs. Andinnian and her son Adam had continued to 
live together in their quiet home in Northamptonshire; Karl, lieutenant 
now, and generally with his regiment, paying them an occasional visit 
now and then. No particular change had occurred, save the death 
of Lady Andinnian. The families had continued to be estranged as 
heretofore: for never a word of invitation had come out of Foxwood. 
Report ran that Sir Joseph was ailing much; very much indeed since 
the loss of his wife. And, now that so much of introduction is over, we 
can go on with the story. 


A beautiful day in April. At a large window thrown open to the 
mid-day sun, just then very warm and bright, sat a lady of some five 
and fifty years. A tall, handsome, commanding woman, resolution 
written in every line of her haughty face. She wore a black silk gown 
with the slightest possible modicum of crape on it, and the guipure cap 
—or, rather, the guipure lappets, for of cap there was not much to be 
seen—had in it some black ribbon. Her purple black hair was well 
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preserved and abundant still ; her black eyes were stern, and fearlessly 
honest. It was Mrs. Andinnian, 

She was knitting what is called a night-sock. Some poor sick pensioner 
of hers or her son’s—for both had their charities—needed the com- 
fort. Her thoughts were busy; her eyes went fondly out to the far 
end of the garden, where she could just discern her son against the 
shrubs : the fairest and dearest sight to Mrs. Andinnian that earth had 
ever contained for her, or ever would contain. 

“Tt is strange Sir Joseph does not write for him,” ran her thoughts— 
and they very often did run in the same groove. “I cannot imagine 
why he does not. Adam ought to be on the spot and get acquainted 
with his inheritance: his uncle must know he ought. But that I have 
never stooped to ask a favour in my life, I would write to Sir Joseph, 
and proffer a visit for Adam, and—for—yes, for me. During that 
woman’s lifetime Adam was not likely to be welcomed there: but the 
woman’s gone : it is two months this very day since she died.” 

The woman, thus unceremoniously alluded to, was Lady Andinnian : 
and the slight mourning worn was for her. Some intricacy in the knit- 
ting caused Mrs. Andinnian to bend her head: when she looked up 
again, her son was not to be seen. At the same moment, a faint sound 
of distant conversation smote her ear. The work dropped on her lap ; 
with a look of annoyance she lifted her head to listen. 

“ He is talking to that girl again! I am sure of it.” 

Lift her head and her ears as she would, she could not tell for 
certain whose voices they were. Instinct, however, that instinct of 
suspicion we all feel within us, was enough. 

A very respectable man-servant of middle age, thoughtful in face, fair 
in complexion, with a fringe of light hair round the sides of his other- 
wise bald head, entered the room and presented a note to his mistress. 
“Who is it from ?” she asked as she took it off the silver waiter. An 
old waiter, and bearing the Andinnian crest. 

“‘Mrs. Pole’s housemaid has brought it, ma’am. She is waiting for 
an answer.” 

It was but a friendly note of invitation from a neighbour, asking Mrs. 
Andinnian and her two sons to go in that evening. For Karl, the 
second son, had come home for a two days’ visit, and was just then 
writing letters in another room. 

“Yes, we will go—if Adam has no engagement,” said Mrs. Andin- 
nian to herself, but half aloud. ‘“ Hewitt, go and tell Mr. Andinnian 
that I wish to speak with him.” 

The man went across the garden and through the wilderness of shrubs. 
There stood his master at an open gate, talking to a very pretty girl 
with bright hair and rosy cheeks. 

“ My mistress wishes to see you, Mr. Adam.” 
Adam Andinnian turned round, a defiant expression on his haughty 
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face, as if he did not like the interruption. He was a very fine man, 
of some three-and-thirty years, tall and broad-shouldered, with his 
mother’s cast of proud and handsome features, her fresh complexion, 
and her black hair. His eyes were dark grey, deeply-set in the head, 
and rarely beautiful. His teeth also were remarkably good; white, 
even, and prominent ; and he showed them very much. 

“Tell my mother I’ll come directly, Hewitt.” 

Hewitt went back with the message. The young lady, who had 
turned to one of her own flower-beds, for the gardens joined, was 
bending over some budding tulips. 

“T think they will be out next week, Mr. Andinnian,” she looked 
round to say. 

“‘ Never mind the tulips,” he answered after a pause, during which 
he had leaned on the iron railings, looking dark and haughty. “I 
want to hear more about this. Rose, come here.” 

The house to which this other garden belonged was a humble, unpre- 
tentious dwelling, three parts cottage, one part villa. A Mr. Turner 
lived in it with his wife and niece. The former was in good retail 
business in the town: a grocer: and he and his wife were as humble 
and unpretentious as their dwelling. The niece, Rose, was different. 
Her father had been a lawyer in small local practice: and at his 
death Rose—her mother also dead—was taken to by her uncle and aunt, 
who loved both her and her childish beauty. Since then she had lived 
with them, and they educated her well. She was a good girl: and in 
the essential points of mind, manner, and appearance, a lady. But her 
position was of necessity a somewhat isolated one. With the trades- 
people of the town Rose Turner did not care to mix: she felt that, 
however worthy, they were beneath her, quite of another order alto- 
gether : on the other hand, superior people would not associate with 
Miss Turner, or put so much as the soles of their shoes over the door- 
sill of the grocer’s house. At sixteen she had been sent to a finishing 
school: at eighteen she came back as pretty and as nice a girl as one 
of fastidious taste would wish to see. 

Years before, Adam and Karl Andinnian had made friends with the 
little child: they continued to be intimate with her as brothers and 
sister. Latterly, it had dawned on Mrs. Andinnian’s perception that 
Adam and Miss Turner were a good deal together; certainly more 
than they need be. Adam had even got to neglect his flowers, that he 
so much loved, and to waste his time talking to Rose. It cannot be 
said that Mrs. Andinnian feared any real complication—any undesirable 
result of any kind; the great difference in their ages might alone have 
served to dispel the notion: Adam was thirty-three; Miss Turner 
only just out of her teens. But she was vexed with her son for 
being so frivolous and foolish: and, although she did not acknowledge 
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it to herself, a vague feeling of uneasiness in regard to it lay at the 
bottom of her heart. As to Adam, he kept his thoughts to himself. 





Whether this new propensity to waste his hours with Miss Turner. 


arose out of mere pastime, or whether he entertained for her any 
warmer feeling, was his own secret entirely. 

Things—allowing for argument’s sake that there was some love in the 
matter—were destined not to go on with uninterrupted smoothness. 
There’s a proverb to the effect, you know. During’ the last few 
weeks a young medical student, named Martin Scott, had become 
enamoured of Miss Turner. At first, he had confined himself to 
silent admiration. J.atterly he had taken to speaking. Very free- 
mannered, after the fashion of medical students of graceless nature, he 
had twice snatched a kiss from her: and the young lady, smarting 
under the infliction, indignant, angry, had whispered the tale to Adam 
Andinnian. And no sooner was it done, than she repented: for the 
hot fury that shone out of Mr. Andinnian’s face, startled her greatly. 

They were standing together again at the small iron gate ere the sound 
of Hewitt’s footsteps had well died away. Rose Turner had the 
real golden hair that ladies have taken to covet and spend no end of 
money on pernicious dyes to try and obtain. Her garden hat was 
untied, and she was playing with its strings. 

“ Rose, I must know all ; and I insist upon your telling me. Go on.” 

“ But indeed, I have told you all, Mr. Andinnian.” 

Mr. Andinnian gazed stedfastly into Miss Rose’s eyes, as if he 
would get the truth out of their very depths. It was evident that she 
spoke unwillingly, and only in obedience to his strong will. 

“Tt was last night, was it, that he came up, this brute of a Scott ?” 

“Last night, about six,” she answered. ‘ We were at tea, and my 
aunt asked him to take some—” 

“Which he did of course?” savagely interrupted Mr. Andinnian. 

“Yes ; and eat two muffins all to himself,” laughed Miss Turner, 
trying to turn the anger off. Mr. Andinnian did not like the merriment. 

“‘Be serious if you please, child; this is a serious matter. Was it 
after tea that he—that he dared to insult you?” and the speaker shut 
his*right hand with a meaning gesture as he said it. 

“Yes. Aunt went to the kitchen to see about something that was 
to be prepared for my uncle’s supper—for she is fidgetty over the 
cooking, and never will trust it to the servant. Martin Scott then 
began to tease as usual ; saying how much he cared for me, and asking 
me to wait for him until he could get into practice.” 

“Well ?” questioned Adam impatiently as she stopped. 

“T told him that he had already had his answer from me and that 
he had no right to bring the matter up again, and that it was foolish 
besides, as it only set me more against him. ‘Then I sat down to the 
piano and played the Chatelaine—he only likes loud music—and sang 
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a song, thinking it would pass the time in peace until aunt returned. 
By and by I heard my uncle’s latch-key in the front door, and I was 
crossing the room to go out and meet him, when Martin Scott laid hold 
of my arm, and—and kissed me.” 

Mr. Andinnian bit his lips almost to bleeding. His face was frightful 
in its anger. Rose shivered a little. 

“Tam sorry I told you, Mr. Andinnian.” 

** Now listen, Rose. If ever this Martin Scott does the like again, 
I'll shoot him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Andinnian !” 

“T’ll warn him. In the most unmistakable words; words that he 
cannot misconstrue ; I will warn him of what I'll do. Let him dis- 
regard it at his peril : if he does, I’ll shoot him as I would shoot a dog.” 

The very ferocity of the threat, its extreme nature, disarmed Miss 
Turner’s belief in it. She smiled up in his face and shook her head, 
but was content to let the subject pass away in silence. Adam 
Andinnian, totally forgetting his mother’s message, began talking of 
pleasanter things. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Andinnian’s patience was growing exhausted : 
she hated to keep other people’s servants waiting her pleasure. Her 
fingers were on the bell to ring for Hewitt, when Karl entered the room, 
some sealed letters in his hand. A slender man of seven-and-twenty, 
slightly above the middle height, with pale, clearly-cut features, and a 
remarkably nice expression of countenance. He had the deeply-set 
beautiful grey eyes of his brother ; but his hair, instead of being black 
and straight, was brown and wavy. An attractive looking man, this 
Karl Andinnian. 

“T am going out to post these letters,” said Karl. ‘Can I do any- 
thing for you in the town, mother ?” 

The voice was attractive too. Low-toned, clear, melodious, full of 
truth : a voice to be trusted all over the world. Adam’s was inclined 
to be harsh, and he had rather a loud way of speaking. 

“ Nothing in the town,” replied Mrs. Andinnian; and, now that you 
notice it, Aer voice was harsh too. ‘“ But you can go and ask your 
brother why he keeps me waiting. He is. behind the shrubbery.” 

Karl left his letters on the table, traversed the garden, and found 
Adam with Miss Turner. ‘They turned to wait his approach. ‘A half 
doubt, he knew not wherefore, dawned for the first time on his mind. 

“How are you this morning, Rose?” he asked, raising his hat. 
‘“‘ Adam, the mother seems vexed: you are keeping her waiting, she 
says, and she wishes to know the reason of it.” 

“T forgot all about it,” cried Adam. “ Plague take the thorn!” 

For just at that moment he had run a thorn into his finger. Karl 
stayed laughing and talking with Miss Turner: there was no obligation 
on /im to return forthwith to the house. 
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“Go back, will you, Karl, and tell the mother I’m sorry I forgot it. 
I shall be there as soon as you are.” 

“A genteel way of getting rid of me,” thought Karl with a laugh, 
as he at once turned to plunge into the wide shrubbery. “Good day 
to you, Rose.” 

But when he was fairly beyond their sight Karl’s face became grave 
as a judge’s. “Surely Adam is not drifting into anything serious in 
that quarter!” ran his thoughts. “ It would never do.” 

“‘Well—have you seen Adam?” began Mrs, Andinnian, when he 
entered. 

“Yes. He is coming immediately.” 

“* Coming /”—and she curled her vexed lips. ‘“ He ought to come. 
Who is he with, Karl?” 

“With Miss Turner.” 

““What nonsense! Idling about with a senseless child!” 

“‘T suppose it zs nothing but nonsense?” spoke Karl, incautiously. 
 She—Miss Turner—would scarcely be the right woman in the right 
place.” 

His mother glanced at him sharply. “In what place ?— what 
woman?” 

“ As Lady Andinnian.” 

Karl had angered his mother before in his life-time, but scarcely ever 
as now. She turned livid as death, and took up the first thing that 
came to her hand—a silver inkstand, kept for show, not use—as if she 
would hurl it at his head. 

“How dare you, sir, even in supposition, so traduce your 
brother?” 

“T beg your pardon, mother. I spoke without thought.” 

At that instant Adam came in. He saw that something was amiss. 
Mrs. Andinnian spoke abruptly about the invitation for the evening ; 
Adam said he could go, and she left the room to give, herself, a verbal 
answer to the waiting servant. 

** What was the matter, Karl?” 

“The mother was vexed at your staying with Rose Turner instead 
of coming in. It was nonsense, she said, to be idling about with a 
senseless child. I—unfortunately, but quite unintentionally—added 
to her anger by remarking that I supposed it was nonsense, for she 
would scarcely be suitable for a Lady Andinnian.” 

“Just attend to your own affairs,” growled Adam. “ Keep yourself 
in your place.” 

Karl looked up with his sweet smile: answering with his frank and 
gentle voice. They acted like oil upon the troubled waters. 

“You know, Adam, that I should never think of interfering with 
ycu, or opposing your inclinations. In the wide world, there’s no one, 
I think, so anxious as I am for your happiness and welfare.” 
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Adam did know it. And their hands met in true affection. Few 
brothers loved each other as did Adam and Karl Andinnian. Seeing 
them together thus, they were undoubtedly two fine young men—as 
their sailor father had once observed to his brother. But Karl, with 
his nameless air of innate goodness and refinement, looked the greater 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER II. 
LUCY CLEEVE. 
LINGERING under the light of the sweet May moon, arm within arm, 
their voices hushed, their tread slow, went two individuals, whom few, 
looking upon, could have failed tc mistake for anything but lovers. 
Lovers they were, in heart, in mind, in thought: with as pure and 
passionate and ardent a love as ever was felt on this earth. And yet, 
no word, to tell of it, had ever been spoken between them. 

It was one of those cases where love, all unpremeditated, had grown 
up, swiftly, surely, silently. Had either of them known that they were 
drifting into it, they might have had sufficient prudence to separate 
forthwith, before the danger grew into certainty. For, he, the obscure 
and nearly portionless young soldier, had the sense to see that he 
would be regarded as no fit match for the daughter of Colonel and 
the Honourable Mrs. Cleeve; both of high lineage and inordinately 
proud. of it to boot : and she, Lucy Cleeve, knew that, for all her good 
descent, she was nearly portionless too, and that her future husband, 
whosoever he might turn out to be, must possess a vast deal more of 
this world’s goods than did Lieutenant Andinnian. Ay, and of family 
also. But there it was: they had drifted into this mutual love uncon- 
sciously : each knew that it was for all time: and that, in comparison, 
“family ” and “ goods” were to them as nothing. 

“* And so Miss Blake is back, Lucy?” 

The words, spoken by Mr. Andinnian, broke one of those long 
pauses of delicious silence, that in themselves seem like tastes of 
heaven. Lucy Cleeve’s tones in answer were low and soft as his. 

“She came to-day. I hardly knew her. Her hair is all put on the 
top of her head : and—and—” 

Lucy stopped. “ And is of another colour,” she had been about to 
conclude. But it might not be quite good-natured to say it, even to 
one to whom she would willingly have given her whole heart’s con- 
fidence. Reared in the highest of all high and true principles, and 
naturally gifted with them, Lucy had a peculiar dread of deceit: her 
dislike of it extended even to the changing of the colour of the hair. 
She resumed hastily and with a slight laugh. 

“Theresa is in love with Rome; and especially with its cardinals. 
One of them was very civil to her, Karl.” 
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“ About this picnic to-morrow, Lucy, Are you to be allowed to go?” 

“Yes, now Theresa’s here. Mamma would not have liked to send 
me without some one from home: and the weather is hardly hot 
enough for herself to venture. Do—you—go?” she asked timidly. 

“ Yes.” 

There was a silence again; each heart beating in unison. ‘The pro- 
spect of a whole day together, spent amidst glens, and woods, and dales, 
was too much for utterance. 

For the past twelve months, Lieutenant Andinnian’s regiment had 
been quartered at Winchester. On his arrival, he had brought with 
him a letter of introduction to one of the clergy there—a good old 
man, whose rectory was on the outskirts of the town. The Rev. Mr. 
Blake and his wife took a great fancy to the young lieutenant, and 
made much of him. Living with them at that time was a relative, a 
Miss Blake. This lady was an orphan: she had a small fortune, some- 
where between two and three hundred a year: and she stayed some- 
times with the Blakes, sometimes with the Cleeves, to whom she and 
the Blakes were likewise related. 

A novel writer has to tell secrets: not always pleasant ones. In 
this case, it must be disclosed that the one secret wish of Theresa 
Blake’s life, to which her whole energies (in a lady-like way) were 
directed, was—to get married, and to marry well. If we could 
see into the hearts of some other young ladies, and especially 
when they have left the bloom of youth behind, we might find them 
filled with the same ardent longing. Hitherto Miss Blake’s hopes had 
not been realized. She was not foolish enough to marry downright 
unwisely; and nothing eligible had come in her way. Considering 
that she was so very sensible a young woman—for good common sense 
was what Miss Blake prided herself upon—it was very simple of her 
to take up the notion she did—that the attractive young lieutenant’s 
frequent visits to the rectory were made for her sake. She fell over head 
and ears in love with him: she thought that his attentions (ordinary 
attentions in truth, and: paid to her as the only young lady of a house 
where the other inmates were aged) spoke all plainly of his love for her. 
Of what are called “ flirtations” Theresa Blake had had enough, and to 
spare: but of true love she had hitherto known nothing. She ignored 
the difference in their years—for there was a difference—and she 
waited for the time when the young officer should speak out: her 
income joined to his and his pay, would make what she thought they 
could live very comfortably upon. Love softens difficulties as does 
nothing else in life: before she knew Karl Andinnian, Miss Blake 
would have scorned the notion of taking any man who could not have 
offered her a thousand a year. 

But now—what was Karl Andinnian’s share in all this? Simply 
none. He had no more notion that the young lady was in love with 
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him, than that old Mrs. Blake was. If Miss Blake did not see the 
years she had come to, he did; and would nearly as soon, so far as 
age went, have offered to marry his mother. To a young man of twenty- 
six, a woman of thirty-four looks quite old. And so, in this misap- 
prehension—the one finding fresh food for her hopes day by day, the 
other at ease in his utter unconsciousness—the summer and autumn 
had passed. At the close of autumn, Miss Blake departed with some 
friends for the Continent, more particularly to visit Paris and Rome. 

sut that it was a long-ago-made engagement, and also that she had so 
wished to see those renowned places, she would not have torn herself 
away from the locality that contained Mr. Andinnian. 

Shortly afterwards the Cleeves returned to Winchester, after a long 
absence. They resided without the town, just beyond Mr. Blake’s 
rectory. Lucy Cleeve had been in the habit of spending nearly as 
much time at the rectory as at home: and it was from the never-tiring 
training of him and his good wife that Lucy had learnt to be the truly 
excellent girl she was. On the very day of her return, she and Karl 
Andinnian met : and—if it was not exactly love at first sight with 
them, it was something very like it; for each seemed drawn to the 
other by that. powerful, sympathetic attraction that can no more be 
controlled than explained or accounted for: A few more meetings, and 
they loved for all time: and since then they had gone on living in a 
dream of happiness. 

There they were, pacing together the rectory garden under the warm 
May moonlight. ‘The rector had been called to a sick parishioner, and 
they had strolled out with him to the gate. Mrs. Blake, confined to 
her sofa, was unsuspicious as the day. Lucy, twenty years of age, 
was looked upon by her as a child still: and the oid are apt to forget 
the sweet beguilements of their own long-past youth, and that the 
young of the present day can be drifting into the same. 

“It is very pleasant ; quite warm,” spoke Mr. Andinnian. “Would 
you like another turn, Lucy ?” 

They both turned simultaneously without a word of assent from her, 
and paced side by side to the gate in a rapture of silence. Lucy 
quitted him to pluck a spray from the sweet-briar hedge; and then 
they turned again. The moon went under a cloud. 

“Take my arm, Lucy. It is getting quite dark.” 

She took it ; and the night hid the blushes on her transparent cheeks. 
They were half-way down the walk, and Karl was bending his head to 
speak to her; his tones low, though their subject was nothing more 
than the projected party for the morrow ; when some one approached 
the gate from the road, and stood there looking at them. It was Miss 
Blake—who had that day returned from her continental excursion, and 
taken up her abode, as arranged, at Colonel Cleeve’s. Whether at the 
rectory or at Colonel Cleeve’s, Miss Blake paid at the rate of one 
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hundred a year for the accommodation ; and then, as she said, she was 
independent. Her sojourn abroad had not tended to cool one whit of 
her love for Mr. Andinnian, but rather augmented it. She had come 
home with all her pulses bounding and her heart glowing at the prospect 
‘of seeing him again. 

But——-she saw him with some one else. The moon was out again 
in all her silvery brightness, and Miss Blake had keen eyes. She saw 
one on his arm, to whom he seemed to be whispering, to whose face 
his own was bent ; one younger and fairer than she was—Lucy Cleeve. 
A certain possibility of what it might mean darted through her mind 
with a freezing horror that caused her to shiver. But only for a 
moment. She drove it away as absurd—and opened the gate. They 
turned at the sound of her footsteps and loosed arms. Mr. Andinnian 
doffed his hat in salutation, and held out his hand. 

“Miss Blake!” 

“‘T came with old John to fetch you, Lucy, wanting to see dear Mrs. 
Blake,” she said in explanation, letting her hand lie in Karl’s. “And 
it is a lovely night.” 

Coming in to the light of the ‘sitting-room you could see what Miss 
Blake was like—and Lucy, also, for that matter. Miss Blake was tall, 
upright; and, if there was a fault in her exceedingly well-made figure, 
it was that it was toothin. Her features and complexion were good, 
her eyes were watchful and had a green tinge ; and the hair, originally 
red, had been converted into a kind of auburn that had more than one 
shade of colour on it. Altogether, Miss Blake was nice-looking ; and 
she invariably dressed well, in the height of any fashion that might 
prevail. What with her well-preserved face, her large quantity of youth- 
ful hair, and her natty attire, she had an idea that she looked years and 
years less than her real age. 

‘And Lucy? Lucy was a gentle girl with a soft, sweet face; a face 
of intellect, and goodness, and sensibility. Her refined features were 
of the best type; her clear eyes were of a remarkably light brown, 
the long eyelashes and the hair somewhat darker. By the side of the 
upright and always self-possessed Miss Blake—I had almost written 
self-asserting—she looked like a timid, shrinking child. What with 
Miss Blake’s natural height, and the un-natural pyramid of hair on the 
top of her head, Lucy appeared short. But Lucy was quite of the 
middle height of women. 

**T wondet—I wonder how much he has seen of Lucy?” thought 
Miss Blake. 

She contrived to gather that the lieutenant had been a tolerably 
frequent visitor at Colonel Cleeve’s during the spring. She observed— 
and Miss Blake’s observance was worth having—that his good night to 
Lucy was spoken in a different tone from the one to herself: lower, and 
softer. 
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“There cannot be anything between them! There cannot, surely, 
be!” 

Nevertheless the very thought of it caused her face to grow cold as 
with a mortal sickness. 

“T shall see to-morrow,” she murmured. “They will be together at 
the picnic, and I shall see.” 

Miss Blake did see. Saw what, to her jealous eyes ; ay, and to her 
cool ones ; was proof positive. Lieutenant Andinnian and Miss Lucy 
Cleeve were lost in love the one for the other. In her conscientious 
desire to do her duty—and she did hope and believe that no other 
motive or passion prompted the step—Miss Blake, looking upon herself 
as a sort of guardian over Lucy’s interests, disclosed her suspicions to 
Mrs. Cleeve. What would bea suitable match for herself, might be 
entirely unsuitable for Lucy. 


Colonel Augustus and the Honourable Mrs. Cleeve were very excel- 
lent people, as people go : their one prominent characteristic—perhaps 
some would rather call it, failing—being pride. Colonel Cleeve could 
claim relationship, near or remote, with three lords and a Scotch duke: 
Mrs. Cleeve was a peer’s daughter. Their only son was in India with 
his regiment ; their only daughter, introduced and presented but the last 
year, was intended to make a good marriage, both as regards rank and 
wealth. They knew what a charming girl she was, and believed she 
could not fail to be sought. One gentleman, indeed, had asked for 
her in London ; that is, had solicited of the Colonel the permission to 
ask for her. He was a banker’s son. Colonel Cleeve thanked him 
with courtesy, but said that his daughter must not marry beneath her 
own rank: he and her mother hoped she would bea peeress. It may 
therefore be judged what was the consternation caused, when Miss 
Blake dropped a hint of her observations. 

The remark already made, as to Mrs. Blake’s blind unsuspicion, held 
good in regard to Colonel Cleeve and his wife. They had likewise 
taken a fancy to the attractive young lieutenant and were never 
backward in welcoming him totheir house. And yet they never 
glanced at Lucy’s interests in the matter, or supposed that she like- 
wise could be alive to the same attractions; or that her attractions 
had charms for the lieutenant. How frequent these cases of blindness 
occur in the world, let the world answer. Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve 
would as soon have suspected Lucy was falling in love with the parish 
clerk. And why? Because the notion that any one, so much beneath 
them in family and position as Mr. Andinnian, should aspire to her, or 
that she could stoop to think of him, never would have eritered their 
imaginations, unless put there. 

Mrs. Cleeve, dismayed, sick, frightened, but always mild and gentle, 
begged of Lucy to say that it was a cruel mistake; and that there 
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was “nothing” between her and Mr. Andinnian. Lucy, amidst her blind- 
ing tears, answered that nothing whatever had been spoken between 
them. But she was too truthful, too honest, to deny the implication 
that there existed love. Colonel Cleeve sent for Mr. Andinnian. 

The young man was just coming in from a full-dress parade when 
the note arrived. It was a peremptory one. He walked up at 
once, not staying to put off his regimentals. Colonel Cleeve, look- 
ing the thorough gentleman that he was, and wearing his customary 
blue frock-coat with a white cambric frill at his breast, met him at the 
door of his library. He was short and slight, and had mild blue eyes. 
His white hair was cut nearly close, and his forehead and head were 
so fair that at first sight it gave him the appearance of being 
powdered. ‘The servant closed the door upon them. 

That Karl Andinnian was, as the phrase runs, “taken to” by the 
plain questioning of the Colonel, plunged into without preface, cannot 
be denied. “Is it true that there is an attachment between you and 
my daughter? Is it true, sir, that you have been making love to her?” 

For a short while Karl was silent. The Colonel saw his embarrass- 
ment. It was only the momentary embarrassment of surprise, and 
perhaps of vexation : but Karl, guileless and strictly honourable, never 
thought of not meeting the matter with perfect truth. 

‘“‘ That there does exist affection between me and your daughter, sir, 
I cannot deny. At least, I can answer for myself—that the truest 
and tenderest love man is, or, as I believe, can be, capable of, I feel 
for her. As to making love to her, I have not done it consciously. 
But—we have been a great deai together; and I fear Miss Cleeve 
must have read my heart, as—as——” 

“‘ As what, Mr. Andinnian ?” was the stern question. 

“ As I have read hers, I was going to presume to say,” replied Karl, 
his voice and eyes alike drooping. 

Colonel Cleeve felt confounded. He would have called this the 
very height of impudence, but that the young man standing before him 
was so indisputably refined, so modest, and spoke as though he were 
grieved to the heart. 

“And, pray, what could you have promised yourself by thus pre- 
suming to love my daughter ?” 

“T promised myself nothing. On my word of honour as a 
gentleman, sir, I have not been holding out any kind of hopes 
or promises to myself. I believe,” added the young man with the 
open candour so characteristic of him, “that I have been too happy 
in the present, in Miss Cleeve’s daily society—for hardly a day 
passed that we did no see each other—to cast so much as a thought 
to the future.” 

“ Well, sir, what excuse have you to make for this behaviour? Do 
you see its folly ?” 
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“T see it now. I see it for the first time, Colonel Cleeve. For—I 
—suppose—you will not let me aspire to win her?” 

The words were given with slow deprecation : as if he hardly dared 
to speak them. 

“What do you think, yourself, about it?” sharply asked the Colonel. 
“Do you consider yourself a suitable match for Miss Cleeve? In 
any way? In amy way, Mr. Andinnian?” 

“T am afraid not, sir.” 

“You are afraid not! Good heavens! Your family—pardon me 
for alluding to it, Mr. Andinnian, but there are moments in a life-time, 
and this is one, when plain-speaking becomes a necessity. Your 
family have but risen from the ranks, sir, as we soldiers say, and not 
much above the ranks either. Miss Cleeve zs Miss Cleeve: my daughter, 
and a peer’s grand-daughter.” 

“Tt is all true, sir.” 

“So much for that unsuitability. And then we come to means. 
What are yours, Mr. Andinnian ?” 

The young man lifted his head and his honest grey eyes to the half- 
affrighted but generally calm face. He could but tell the truth at all 
times without equivocation. 

“T fear you will consider my means even more ineligible than my 
family,” he said. “I have my pay and two hundred poundsayear, At 

‘my mother’s death another two hundred a year will come to me.” 

Colonel Cleeve drew down his lips. ‘And that is all—in the pre- 
sent and in the future ?” 

All I can reckon upon with any certainty. When my brother shall 
succeed Sir Joseph Andinnian, he may do something more for me. My 
father suggested it in his last testamentary paper: and I think he will 
do it: I believe he will. But of this I cannot be certain; and in any 
case it may not be much.” 

Colonel Cleeve paused a moment. He wished the young man 
would not be so straightforwardly candid, so transparently single- 
minded, putting himself, as it were, in all honour in his hands. It left 
the Colonel—the mildest man in the world by nature—less loophole to 
get into a proper passion. Jn the midst of it all, he could not help 
liking the young fellow. 

‘‘Mr. Andinnian, every word you say only makes the case worse. 
Two barriers, each in itself insurmountable, lie, by your own showing, 
between you and my daughter. The bare idea of making her your 
wife is an insult to her ; were it carried into a fact—I condemn myself 
to speak of so impossible a thing unwillingly—it would blight her life 
and happiness for ever.” 

Karl's pale face grew as red as his coat. “These are harsh words, 
Colonel Cleeve.” 

“They are true ones, sir: and justifiable. Lucy has been reared in 
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the notions befitting her rank. She has been taught to expect that 
when she marries -her home will be at least as well-appointed as the 
one she is taken from. My son is a great expense to me, and my 
means are limited as compared with my position—I am plain with you, 
you see, Mr. Andinnian ; you have been so with me—but still we live 
as our compeers live, and have things suitable about us. But—what 
could you offer Lucy ?—allowing that in point of family you were 
entitled to mate with her. Why, a lodging in a barracks, a necessity 
to tramp with you after the regiment at home and abroad.” 

Karl stood silent, the pain of mortification on his closed lips. 
Colonel Cleeve put the case rather extremely; but it was near the 
truth, after all. 

“And you would wish to bring this disgrace, this poverty, this 
blight on Lucy! If you——” 





“No, sir, I would not,” was the impulsive interruption. ‘What do 
you take me for? Lucy’s happiness is a great deal dearer to me than 
my own.” 


“Tf you have one spark of honour, Mr. Andinnian—and until now I 
believed you had your full share of it-—if you do care in ever so small 
a degree for my daughter’s comfort and her true welfare ; in short, if 
you are a man and a gentleman, you will aid me in striving to undo 
the harm that has been done.” 

“T will strive to do what is best to be done,” replied Karl, knowing 
the fiat that must come, and feeling that his heart was breaking. 

“Very well. Our acquaintance with you must close from this hour ; 
and I must ask you to give me your word of honour never to attempt 
to hold future communication with my daughter in any way : never to 
meet her in society even, if it be possible for you to stay away and 
avoid it. In future you and Miss Cleeve are strangers.” 

There was a dead silence. Karl seemed to be looking at vacancy, 
over the Colonel’s head. 

“You do not speak, Mr. Andinnian,” 

He roused himself with a sort of shudder. “TI believe I was lost in 
glancing at the blighted life mine will be, Colonel Cleeve.” And the 
Colonel, in spite of his self-interest, felt a kind of pity for the feelings 
that he saw were stung to the quick. 

“ Do you refuse to comply with my mandate?” 

“No, sir. Putting the affair before me in the light you have put it, 
no alternative is left me. I see, too, that, circumstanced as I am— 
and as she is—my dream of love has been nothing but madness. On 
my word of honour, Colonel Cleeve, could I have looked at the matter 
at first as I look at it now, and foreseen that we were destined to—to 
care for each other, I would have flown Miss Cleeve’s presence.” 

“These regrets often come late in the day, Mr. Andinnian,” was the 


rather sarcastic answer. ‘“ Then I may rely on your honour?” 
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“You may indeed, sir. But that I see how right and reasonable 
your fiat is ; how essential for Lucy’s sake, I could hardly have complied 
with it ; for to part with her will be rending myself from every joy of 
life. I give you my sacred word of honour that I will not henceforth 
attempt to hold communication of any kind with her: I will not meet 
her if I can avoid it. That I should live to say this calmly!” added 
Karl to himself. 

‘“‘T expected no less from you, Mr. Andinnian,” spoke the Colonel, 
stiffly but courteously. ‘I am bound to say that you have met this 
most lamentable affair in a proper spirit. I see I may rely upon 
you.” 

“You may rely upon me as you would rely upon yourself,” said the 
young officer earnestly. ‘Should the time ever come that my fortunes 
ascend—it seems next door to an impossibility now, but such things 
have been heard of—and Lucy be still free——” 

“That could make no alteration: want of fortune is not the only 
bar,” haughtily interrupted Colonel Cleeve. “The present is enough 
for us, Mr. Andinnian : let us leave the future.” 

“True. The present is greatly enough; and I beg your pardon, 
Colonel Cleeve. I will keep my word both in the spirit and the 
letter. And now, I would make one request to you, sir—that you will 
allow me to see Lucy for an instant before we finally part.” 

“That you may gain some foolish promise from her ?—of waiting, or 
something of that kind !” was the angry rejoinder. 

“‘T told you that you might rely upon me,” replied Karl with sad 
emphasis. ‘‘ Colonel Cleeve, don’t you see what a bitter blow this is 
to me ?” he burst forth, with an emotion he had not betrayed throughout 
the interview. “It may be bitter to Lucy also. Let us say a word of 
good-bye to each other for the last time.” 

Colonel Cleeve hardly knew what to be at. He did not like to say 
No; he did not like to say Yes. That it was bitter to one, he saw; 
that it might be bitter to the other, he quite believed: and he hada 
soft place in his heart. 

“T will trust you in this as I trust you in the other, Mr. Andinnian. 
It must be good-bye only, you understand: and a brief one.” 

He quitted the room, and sent Lucy in. Almost better for them 
both that he had not done so—for these partings are nearly as bad as 
death. To them both this severing asunder for all time seemed worse 
than death. Lucy, looking quiet and simple in her coloured muslin, 
stood shivering. 

‘“‘T could not depart without begging you to forgive me, Lucy,” he 
said, his tone less firm than usual with emotion and pain. “I ought 
to have exercised more thought; to’ have foreseen what must be 
the inevitable ending. Colonél Cleeve has my promise that I will 
never again seek you in any way: that from henceforth we shall be 
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as strangers. Oh my darling !—I may surely call you so in this last 
hour !—this is painful I fear to you as to me.” 

She went quite close to him, her eyes cast up to his with a piteous 
mourning in their depths ; eyes too sad for tears. 

“They have told me the same, Karl. There is no hope at all for 
us. But I—I wish in my turn to say something to you. Karl”—and 
her voice sank to a whisper, and she put out her hand as if inviting 
him to take it—“ I shall never forget you; I shall never care for you 
less than I do now.” 

He did not take her hand. He took her. Almost beside himself 
with the bitter pain, Karl Andinnian so far forgot himself as to clasp 
this young girl to his heart : as to rain down on her face sweet and sad 
kisses from his lips. Lucy was never quite sure, then or in after life, 
that she did not, by one, return them. But he remembered his 
promise to Colonel Cleeve, and said never a word of hope for the future. 

“Forgive me, Lucy; this and all. Perhaps Colonel Cleeve would 
hardly grudge it to us when it is to be our last meeting on earth.” 

“In the years to come,” she sobbed, her face lying contentedly 
under his wet tears, ‘when we shall be an old man and woman, they 
may let us meet again. Oh, Karl, yes! and we can talk together 
of that best world, Heaven, where there will be no separation. We 
shall be drawing near its gates then, looking out for it.” 

A slight tap at the door, and Miss Blake entered. She had come to 
summon Lucy. Seeing what she did see—the tears, the emotion, the 
intertwined hands, Miss Blake looked—looked very grim and stately. 

“Lucy, Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve have sent me to request you to 
go to them.” 

“God bless you, Lucy,” he whispered. ‘God bless you, my best 
and dearest. Good-bye, for ever.” 

With what seemed a cool bow to Miss Blake and never a word, for 
in truth he was unequal to speaking it, Lieutenant Andinnian passed 
into the hall, caught up his hat and sword that he had left there, and 
let himself out, buckling on the latter. Lucy had her hands to her face, 
hiding it. Miss Blake waited. 

“My dear Lucy, what am I to say?” 

“Tell them that I wish to'stay here alone for a few minutes. Tell 
them that Mr. Andinnian is gone.” 

Miss Blake, her hard, thin lips compressed with the cruellest pain 
woman can ever feel, took her way back again. Only herself knew, or 
ever would know, what this dreadful blow was to her—the finding that 
she had been mistaken in Karl Andinnian’s love. For anguish such as 
this women have lost life. One small drop taken from the bitterness 
was—to know that he and his true love had bidden each other adieu for 
ever. 

“ Perhaps—in a few weeks, or months to come—when he shall have 
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recovered his folly—he and I may be friends again,” she murmured, 
“‘ Nay—who knows—may even become something warmer and dearer: 
his feeling for that child can only bea passing fancy. Something 
warmer and dearer,” repeated Miss Blake. 

“Lucy will come to you presently, Mrs. Cleeve. There’s no hurry 
now: Mr. Andinnian is gone.” 

“‘ What is Lucy doing, Theresa?” 

“Sobbing siiently, I think: she scarcely spoke to me. Fancy her 
being so foolish !” 

Mrs. Cleeve went at once to the library. She-and her husband were 
as much alike as possible: mild, good, unemotional people who hated 
to inflict pain: with a great love for their daughter, and a very great 
sense of their own importance and position in the world, as regarded 
pride of birth. 

“Oh, Lucy dear, it was obliged to be. You are reasonable, and 
must know it was. But from my very heart I am sorry for you: and I 
shall take blame to myself always for not having been more cautious 
than to allow you to become intimate with Mr. Andinnian. It seems 
to me as though I had been living with a veil before my eyes.” 

“It is over now: let it pass,” was Lucy’s faint answer. 

“ Yes, dear, it is over. All over for good. By this time twelve- 
month, Lucy, I hope you will be happily married, and forget this pain- 
ful episode in your life. Not, my child, that we shall like to part with 
you : only—it will be for your own welfare and happiness.” 

Lucy pressed her slender white fingers upon her brow, and looked at 
her mother. There was a puzzled, doubting expression in her eyes that 
spoke of bewilderment. 

“* Mamma,” she said slowly, “‘I think perhaps I did not understand 
you. I have parted with Mr. Andinnian, as you and papa wished, and 
as—as I suppose it was right I should do; I shall never, I hope, do 
anything against your will. But—to try to.make me marry will be 
quite a different thing. Were you and papa to tell me that you insisted 
on it, I could only resist. And I should resist to the end.” 

Mrs. Cleeve saw that she had not been wise. To allude to this 
when Lucy was smarting under the immediate pain of separation, was 
a mistake. Sighing gently, she sat down and took her daughter’s hand, 
stroking it fondly. ‘ 

“Lucy, my dear, I will relate to you a little matter of my own early 
experience,” she began in a hushed tone. ‘“ / once had one of the 
affairs of the heart, as they are calle¢. The young man was just as 
attractive as Mr. Andinnian, and quite worthy. But circumstances 
were unfavourable, and we had to part. I thought that all worth 
living for in life was over. I said that I should never care for any one 
else, and never marry. Not so very long afterwards, Captain Cleeve 
presented himself. Before he said a word to me, Lucy, before I knew 
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what he was thinking of, I had learnt to like and esteem him: and I 
became his wife.” 

“‘ And did you love him?” questioned Lucy, in great surprise. 

“Oh dear no. Not with the kind of love I had felt for another— 
the kind of love that I presume you are feeling for Mr. Andinnian. 
Such love never comes back to the heart a second time. But, Lucy, 
my married life has been perfectly successful and happy. Once that 
great passion is over, you see, the heart is at rest, calmness and rea- 
son have supervened. Rely upon it, my dear, your married life will 
be all the happier for this little experience connected with Mr. Andin- 
nian.” 

Lucy said no more. She knew. And Mrs. Cleeve thought how 
dutiful her daughter was. 

On the following day, a letter came to the Colonel from Karl. A 
well-written and sensible letter; not of rebellion, but of acquiescence. 
While it deplored his fate in separating from Lucy; it bowed to the 
necessity that enforced it. A note was enclosed for Lucy: it was 
unsealed, in case the Colonel should wish to read before giving it to 
her. The Colonel did so: he did not fear treason from Karl, but it 
was as well to be on the safe side and assure himself there was none. 
It contained only a few words, rather more coherent than Karl’s 
emotion of the previous day had allowed him to speak: and it bade 
her adieu for ever. Colonel Cleeve sent both notes to his daughter, 
and then lost himself in a reverie: from which he was aroused by the 
entrance of his wife. 

“‘ Lucinda, that is really a most superior young man : high-principled, 
true-hearted. A pity but he had rank and money.” 

“Who is a superior young man?” asked Mrs. Cleeve, not having 
the clue. 

“ Lieutenant Andinnian.” 


CHAPTER III. 

DONE AT SUNSET. 
THE warm June sun rode gaily in the bright-blue skies, and the 
sweet June roses were in bloom. Mrs. Andinnian, entirely un- 
conscious of the blight that had fallen on her younger son, was 
placidly making the home happiness (as she believed) of the elder. 
Had she known of Karl’s sorrow, she would have given to it but a 
passing thought. 

There was peace in the home again. The vexation regarding their 
young lady-neighbour had subsided in Mrs. Andinnian’s mind. She 
had spoken seriously and sharply to Adam upon the point—which was 
an entirely new element in his experience ; telling him how absurd and 
unsuitable it was, that he, one of England’s future baronets, and three- 
and-thirty years of age already, should waste his hours in frivolous talk 
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with a girl beneath him. Adam heard her in silence, smiling a little, 
and quite docile. He rejoined in a joking tone. 

“All this means, I suppose, mother, that you would not tolerate 
Miss Turner as my wife?” 

“Never, Adam, never. You would have to choose between myself 
and her. And I have been a loving mother to you.” 

“Allright. Don’t worry yourself. There’s no cause for it.” 

From this time—it was in April, at the close of Karl’s short visit to 
them—the trouble ceased. Adam Andinnian either did not meet the 
girl so much: or else he timed his interviews more cautiously. In 
May Miss Turner went away on a visit: and Mrs. Andinnian forgot 
that she had ever been anxious. 

Never a word of invitation had come from Sir Joseph. During this 
same month, May, Mrs. Andinnian, her patience worn out, wrote to Fox- 
wood, proffering a visit for herself and Adam. At the end of a fort- 
night’s time, she got an answer. A few words of shaky writing, in Sir 
Joseph’s own hand. He had been very ill, he told her, which was the 
cause of the delay, as he wished to reply himself. Now he was some- 
what better, and gaining strength. When able to entertain her and 
her son—which he hoped would be soon—he should write for them. 
It would give him great pleasure to receive them, and to make the 
acquaintance of his heir. 

That letter had reached Mrs. Andinnian the first day of June. Some 
three weeks had elapsed since, and no summons had come. She was 
growing just a little impatient again. Morning after morning, while 
she dressed, the question always crossed her mind: will there be a 
letter to-day from Foxwood? On this lovely June morning, with the 
scent of the midsummer flowers wafting in through the open chamber 
window, it filled her mind as usual. 

They breakfasted early. Adam’s active garden habits induced it. 
When Mrs. Andinnian descended, he was in the breakfast room, scan- 
ning the pages of some new work on horticulture. He wore a tasty 
suit of grey, and looked well and handsome: unusually so in his 
mother’s eyes, for he had only returned the past evening from a few 
days’ roving absence. 

“Good morning, Adam.” 

He advanced to kiss his mother: his white teeth and his grey eyes 
as beautiful as they could well be. Mrs. Andinnian’s fond and admir- 
ing heart leaped up with a bound. 

“The nonsense people write whose knowledge is superficial!” he 
said with a gay laugh. “I have detected half a dozen errors in this 
book already.” 

“No doubt. What a nice morning it is!” 

“Lovely. It is Midsummer Eve. I have been out at work these 
two hours.” 
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“ Adam, I think that must be the postman’s step,” she observed. 
‘* Some one is going round to the door.” 
“From Karl, perhaps,” he said with indifference, for he had plunged 
into his book again. 
Hewitt came in ; one letter only on the silver waiter. He presented it 
to his master. Adam, absorbed in his pages, took the letter and laid 
it on the table without looking up. Something very like a cry from 
his mother startled him. She had caught up the letter and was gazing 
at the address. For it was one that had never before been seen there. 
‘Sir Adam Andinnian, Bart.” 
**Oh my son! It has come at last.” 
“ What has come?” cried he in surprise. ‘Oh, I see :—Sir Joseph 
must be dead. Poor old fellow! What a sad thing!” 
But it was not exactly Sir Joseph’s death that Mrs. Andinnian had 
been thinking of. The letter ran as follows :— 


“ Foxwoon, Fune 22nd. 
Dear Sir,—/ am truly sorry to have to inform you of the death of my 
old friend and many years’ patient, Sir Foseph Andinnian. He had 
been getting better slowly, but we thought surely ; and his death at the last 
was sudden and quite unexpected. I have taken upon myself to give a few 

necessary orders in anticipation of your arrival here. 
Tam, Sir Adam, very sincerely yours, 
Sir Adam Andinnian.” WititaM Moore. 


The breakfast went on nearly in silence. Mrs. Andinnian was deep 
in thoughts and plans. Sir Adam, poring over his book while he ate, 
did not seem to be at all impressed with the importance of having 
gained a handle to his name. 

“ When shall you start, Adam?” 

“Start?” he returned, glancing up. ‘“ For Foxwood? Oh, in a day 
or two.” 

“ In a@ day or two!” repeated his mother, with surprised emphasis. 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“ Just that, mother.” 

“ You should be off in half an hour. You must, Adam.” 

“Not I. There’s no need of hurry,” he added, with careless good 
humour. 

“ But there is need of it,” she answered. 

“Why? Had Sir Joseph been dying and wished to see me, I’d not 
have lost a single moment: but it is nothing of tke kind, poor 
man. He is dead, unfortunately: and therefore no cause for haste 
exists.” 

‘Some one ought to be there.” 

“Not at all. The Mr. Moore who writes—some good old village 
doctor, I conclude—will see to things.” 
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‘But why should you not go at once, Adam?” she persisted. ‘‘ What 
is preventing you ?” 

“Nothing prevents me. Except that I hate to be hurried off any- 
where. And I—TI only came back to the garden yesterday.” 

“The garden !—that’s what it is,” resentfully thought Mrs. An- 
dinnian. 

“ Adam, if you do not go, I shall.” 

“Do, mother,” he said, readily. ‘‘ Go, if you would like to, and take 
Hewitt. I hate details of all kinds, you know; and if you will go, and 
take them on yourself, I shall be truly obliged. Write me word which 
day the funeral is fixed for, and I will come for it.” 

Perhaps in all her life Mrs, Andinnian had never resented anything 
in her favourite son as she was resenting this. Se had looked for- 
ward to this accession of fortune with an eager anxiety which none could 
suspect: and now that it was come, he was treating it with this indif- 
ference! Many a time and oft had she indulged a vision of the day 
when she should drive in to take possession of Foxwood, her handsome 
son, the inheritor, seated beside her. 

“One of my sons ought to be there,” she said, coldly. “If you will 
not go, Adam, I shall telegraph to Karl.” 

“T will telegraph for you,” he replied, with provoking good-humour. 
‘¢ Karl will be the very fellow: he has ten times the head for business 
that I have. Let him act for me in all things, exactly as though it 
were he who had succeeded : I give him carte blanche. It will save all 
trouble to you.” 

Sir Adam Andinnian declined to be shaken out of his resolve and 
his inertness. In what might be called a temper, Mrs. Andinnian de- 
parted straight from the breakfast table for the railway station, to take 
the train. Her son duly accompanied her to see her safely away : she 
had refused to take Hewitt: and then he despatched a telegram to 
Karl, telling him to join his mother at Foxwood. Meantime, while 
these, the lady and the message, went speeding on their respective 
ways, the new baronet beguiled away the day’s passing hours amidst 
his flowers, and shot a few small birds that were interfering with some 
choice seedlings just springing up. 


Lieutenant Andinnian received the message promptly. But, 
following the fashion much in vogue amidst telegraphic messages, it 
was not quite as clear as daylight. Karl read that Sir Joseph was dead, 
that his mother was either going or gone to Foxwood; that she was 
waiting for him, and he was to join her without delay. But whether 
he was to join her at her own home and accompany her to Foxwood, 
or whether he was to proceed direct to Foxwood, lay in profound 
obscurity. The fault was not in Sir Adam’s wording ; but in the tele- 
graph people’s carelessness. 
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“ Now which is it that Iam to do?” debated Karl, puzzling over 
the sprawling words from divers points of view. They did not help 
him : and he decided to proceed Home; he thought his mother must be 
waiting for him there. “It must be that,” he said: “‘ Adam has gone 
hastening on to Foxwood, and the mother is staying for me to accom- 
pany her. Poor Uncle Joseph! And to think that I never once saw 
him in life!” 

Mr. Andinnian had no difficulty in obtaining leave of absence: and 
he started on his journey. He was somewhat changed. Though only a 
month had gone by since the severance from Lucy Cleeve, the anguish 
had told upon him. His brother officers, noting the sad abstraction 
he was often plunged in, the ultra-strict fulfilment of his duties, as if 
life were made up of parades and drill and all the rest of it, told him 
in joke that he was going into a bad way. They knewnaught of what 
had happened: of the fresh spring love that had made his heart and 
this earth alike a paradise, or of its abrupt ending. “My poor 
horse has had to be shot, you know ”—-which was a fact; “and I can’t 
forget him,” Mr. Andinnian one day replied, reciprocating the joke. 

The shades of the midsummer night were gathering as Karl neared 
the house of his mother. He walked up from the terminus, choosing 
the field path, and leaving his portmanteau to be sent after him. 
The glowing fires of the departed sun had left the west, but streaks of 
gold where he had set illumined the heavens. The air was still and 
soft, the night balmy ; some stars flickered in the calm blue firmament : 
the moon was well above the horizon. This pathway over the fields 
ran parallel with the high road. As Mr. Andinnian paced it, his 
umbrella in his hand, there suddenly broke upon his ears a kind 
of uproar, marring strangely the peaceful stillness of the night. 
Some stirring commotion, as of a mass of people, seemed to be 
approaching. 

“What is it, I wonder?” he said to himself: and for a moment or 
two he halted and stared over the border of the field and the interven- 
ing hedge beyond. By what his sight could make out, he thought some 
policemen were in front, walking with measured tread, and a confused 
mob behind, following close on their heels: but it was too uncertain a 
light to show this distinctly. 

“Some poor prisoner they are bringing in from the country,” thought 
Mr. Andinnian, as the commotion passed on towards the town, and he 
continued his way. 

“This is a true Midsummer Eve night,” he said to himself, when the 
hum of the noise and the tramping had died away, and he glanced at 
the weird shadows that stood out from hedges and trees. “ Just the 
night for ghosts to come abroad, and Stay, though : it is not on 
Midsummer Eve that ghosts come, I think. What is the popular super- 
stition for the night? Young girls go out and see the shadowy forms of 
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their future husbands? Is that it? I don’t remember. What matter 
ifI did? Such romance has died out for me.” 

He drew near his home. On the left lay the cottage of Mr. Turner. 
Its inmates seemed to be unusually astir within it, for lights shone 
from nearly every window. A few yards further Karl turned into his 
mother’s grounds by a private gate. 

Their own house looked, on the contrary, all dark. Karl could not 
see that so much as the hall-lamp was lighted. A sudden conviction 
flashed over him that he was wrong, after all that it was to Foxwood he 
ought to have gone. 

“‘ My mother and Adam and all the world are off to it, no doubt,” he 
said as he looked up at the dark windows, after knocking at the door. 
“Deuce take the telegraph !” 

The door was opened by Hewitt : Hewitt with a candle in his hand. 
That is, the door was drawn a few inches back, and the man’s face 
appeared in the aperture. Karl was seized with a sudden panic : for he 
had never seen, in all his life, a face blanched as that was, or one 
so full of horror. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” he involuntarily exclaimed, under his breath. 

Ay, what was the matter? Hewitt, the faithful serving man of 
many years, threw up his hands when he saw Karl, and cried out aloud 
before he told it. His master, Sir Adam, had shot Martin Scott. 

Karl Andinnian stood against the door-post inside as he listened ; 
stood like one bereft of motion. For a moment he could put no ques- 
tions: but it crossed his mind that Hewitt must be mad and was tell- 
ing some fable of an excited brain. 

Not so. It was all too true. Adam Andinnian had deliberately shot 
the young medical student, Martin Scott. And Hewitt, poor Hewitt, 
had been a witness to the deed. 

“Ts he dead?” gasped Karl. And it was the first word he spoke. 

“Stone dead, sir. Theshot entered his heart. “Twas done at sun- 
set. He was carried into Mr. Turner’s place, and is lying there.” 

A confused remembrance of the lights he had seen arose to 
Karl’s agitated brain. He pressed his hand on his brow and stared 
at Hewitt. For a moment or two, he thought he himself must be 
going mad. 

“ And where is he, my brother ? ” 

“The police have taken him away, Mr. Karl. Two of them happened 
to be passing just at the time.” 

And Karl knew that the prisoner he had met in custody, with the 
guardians of the law around and the trailing mob behind, was his 
brother, Sir Adam Andinnian. 






(Zo be continued.) 




















AT WHITNEY HALL. 


T has often been in my mind to tell of John Whitney’s death. You 

will say it is too sad and serious for a paper. But it is well 

to have serious thoughts brought before us at certain seasons. This 

is one: seeing that it’s the beginning of a new year, and that every 

year takes us nearer to another life whether we are old or whether we 
are young. 

Some of them thought his illness might never have come on but for 

an accident that happened. It is quite a mistake. The accident had 
nothing to do with the later illness. Sir John and Lady Whitney could 
tell you so as well as I. John was always one of those sensitive, 
thoughtful, religious kind of boys that somehow don’t seem so fit for 
earth as heaven. 
“Now mind, you boys,” cried Sir John to us at breakfast. 
“ There’s just a thin coating of ice on the lake and ponds, but it is 
only surface ice, and it won’t bear. Don’t any of you venture 
on it.” 

“We will not, sir,” replied John, who was the most obedient son 
living. 

There’s not much to be done in the way of out-door sports when 
snow lies on the ground. Crowding round the children’s play-room 
window later, all the lot of us, we looked out on a white landscape. 
Snow lodged on the branches of the trees, it hid the grass of the 
fields, it covered the hills in the distance. 

“ Tt’s an awful sell,” cried Bill Whitney and Tod nearly in a breath. 
“No hunting, and no shooting, and no nothing. ‘The ponds won’t 
bear; snowballing’s common. One might as well lie in bed.” 

“ And what sort of a ‘sell’ do you suppose it is for the poor men 
who are thrown out of work by the snow?” asked Sir John, who had 
come in reading a newspaper, and was airing his back at the fire. 
“Their work and wages are stopped, and they can’t get bread for their 
children. You boys are dreadfully to be pitied, you are!” 

He tilted his steel spectacles up on his good old red nose, and 
nodded to us sarcastically. Harry, the pert one of the family, 
answered,— 

“ Well, papa, and it is a settler for us boys to get our fun spoiled. 
As to the working-men—oh, they are used to it.” 

Sir John stared at him for a full minute. “If I thought you said 
that. from your heart, Mr. Harry, I’d order you from my presence. No 
son of mine shall get into the habit of making unfeeling speeches, 
even in jest.” 
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Sir John meant it. We saw that Harry’s words had really vexed 
him. John broke the silence. 

“ Papa, if I should live to be ever in your place,” he said, in his nice 
quiet voice, that somehow a/ways had a tone of thoughtfulness in it, 
even when at play with the rest of us at old Frost’s, “I shall make a 
point of paying my labourers’ wages in full this wintry time, just the 
same as though they worked. It’s not their fault that they are idle.” 

Sir John stared at Aim now. “What d’ye mean by ‘if you live,’ 
lad?” 

John considered. The words had slipped from him without any 
particular thought at all. People use such modes of speech. It was 
odd though, when we came to remember them a long while afterwards, 
that he should have said it just that one day. 

“T remember a frost that lasted fourteen weeks, boys,” said Sir 
John. “That was in 1814. They held a fair on the Thames, we 
heard, and roasted an ox whole on it. Get a frost to last all that 
while, and you’d soon tire of paying full wages for nothing, John.” 

“But, father, what else could I do—or ought I to do? I could not 
let them starve—or break up their poor homes by going into the 
workhouse. I should fear that some time, in return, God might break 
up mine.” 

Sir John smiled. John was so very earnest always when he took a 
serious matter up. Letting the question drop, he lowered his spec- 
tacles, and went out with his newspaper. Presently we saw him going 
round to the farm-yard in his great-coat and beaver gaiters. John 
sat down near the fire and took up a book he was fond of—“ Sin- 
tram.” 

This was Old Christmas Day. Tod and I had come over to Whit- 
ney Hall for a week, and two days of it were already gone. We liked 
being there, and the time seemed to fly. Tod and Bill stood staring 
and grumbling at the snow, wishing the frost would get worse, or go. 
Harry went out whistling ; Helen sat down with a yawn. 

“‘ Anna, there’s a skein of blue silk in that workbag behind you. 
Get it out, and hold it for me to wind.” 

Anna, who was more like John in disposition than any of them, 
always good and gentle, got the silk; and they began to wind it. In 
the midst of it, Harry burst in with a terrific shout, dressed up as a 
bear, and trying to upset everybody. In the confusion Anna dropped 
the silk on the carpet, and Helen boxed her ears. 

John looked up from his book. “You should not do that, Helen.” 

“‘What does she go and drop the silk for, then—careless thing !” 
retorted Helen, who was quick in temper. “Once soil that light shade 
of blue, and it can’t be used. You mind yourself, John.” 

John looked at them both. At Helen, snatching up the silk from 
the floor; at Anna, who was struggling to keep down her tears under 
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the smart, because Tod was present. She’d not have minded me. 
John said no more. He had a very nice face without much colour in 
it; dark hair, and large grey-blue eyes that seemed to be always look- 
ing out for something that they did not see. He was sixteen then, 
upright and slender. All the world liked John Whitney. 

Later on in the morning we were running races in the broad walk 
that was so shady in summer. The whole of us. The high laurel 
hedges on either side had kept the snow from drifting, and it hardly 
lay there at all. We gave the girls a third of the run, and they mostly 
beat us. After an hour of this, tired and hot, we gave in, and dis- 
persed different ways. John and I went towards the lake to see 
whether the ice was getting thicker, talking of school and school inte- 
rests as we went along. Old Frost’s grounds were in view, which 
naturally put us in mind of the past: and especially of the great event 
of the half year—the sad fate of Archie Hearn. 

“Poor little Hearn!” he exclaimed. “I did feel his death, and no 
mistake. That is, I felt for his mother. I think, Johnny, if I could 
have had the chance offered me, I’d have died myself to let him live.” 

“That’s easier said than done—if it came to the put-to, Whitney.” 

“Well, yes it is. She had nobody but him, you see. And to think 
of her coming into the school that time and saying she forgave the 
fellow—whoever it was. I’ve often wondered whether Barrington had 
cause to feel it.” : 

“She’s just like her face, Whitney—good. I’ve hardly ever seen a 
face I like as much as Mrs. Hearn’s.” 

John Whitney laughed a little. They all did, at my likes and dis- 
likes of faces. ‘I was reading a book the other .day, Johnny—See 
there! that poor little robin!” he broke off. “It looks starved, and 
it must have its nest somewhere. I’ve got some crumbs of biscuit in 
my pocket.” 

It came into my head, as he dived into his trousers’ pocket and scat- 
tered them, that he had brought the supply out for these stray birds. 
But if I write for ever I could not make you understand the thought- 
fulness of John Whitney. 

‘“‘ Hark, Johnny! What’s that?” 

Cries, shrieks, screams, sobs. We were close at the end of the walk 
then and rushed out. Anna metus in a dreadful state of agitation, 
her breath gone, her voice shaking. Charley! Charley was in the lake. 
Whitney caught the truth before I did, and was off like a shot. 

The nurse, Willis, was dancing frantically about on the water’s edge ; 
the children danced and roared. Willis said “Master Charles had 
slipped on to the ice “ surrepstitiously ” when her back was turned and 
gone souse in. John Whitney had already plunged in after his little 
brother; his coat, jacket and waistcoat lying on the bank. William 
Whitney and Tod, hearing the noise, came rushing up. 
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‘Mamma sent me to tell nurse they had been out long enough, and 
were to come in,” sobbed Anna, shaking like a leaf. ‘‘ While I was 
giving her the message, Charley got in. Oh, what will be done?” 

That was just like Anna. Helen would have been cool as a cucum- 
ber. Done? Why, John had already saved him. The coating of ice, 
not much thicker than a shilling, and breaking into small pieces when- 
ever touched, hardly impeded him at all. Bill and Tod knelt down 
and lent hands, and they were landed like a couple of drowned rats, 
Charley howling with all his might. John, thoughtful always, wrapped 
his great-coat round the lad, and the other two went off with him to 
the house. 

John caught a cold. Notvery much of one. He was hot, you see, 
when he plunged in; and he had only his jacket to put on over his wet 
clothes to walk home in. Not much of a cold, I say; but he never 
seemed to be quite the same after that day. Old Featherstone phy- 
sicked him ; and the days passed on. 

“T can’t think why John should be so feverish,” Lady Whitney 
would remark, His hands would be hot, and his cheeks crimson just 
up by the cheekbones, and he did not eat. Featherstone failed to 
alter the state of things; so one day Sir John took him into Worcester 
to Mr. Carden. 

Mr. Carden did not seem to think much of it—so we heard over at 
Dyke Manor. There was nothing amiss with the lungs or the chest, 
or any other vital part. He changed the physic that Featherstone had 
been giving, and said he saw no present reason why John should not go 
back to school. Sir John, standing by in his old spectacles, listening 
and looking, caught up the words ‘‘at present ” and asked Mr. Carden 
whether he had any particular meaning in saying it. But Mr. Carden 
would not say. Sending his pleasant blue eyes straight into Sir John’s, 
he assured him that he did not anticipate mischief, or see cause to fear 
it: he thought, he hoped, that, once John was back with his studies 
and his companions, he would recover tone and be as well as ever. 

And Mr. Carden’s physic did good; for when Whitney came back 
after the holidays, he seemed himself again. Lady Whitney gave five 
hundred directions to Mrs. Frost, about the extras he was to eat and 
drink, Hall being had in to assist at the conference. The rest of us 
rather wished for fevers ourselves, if they entailed beaten-up eggs and 
wine and jelly between meals. He did his lessons ; and he came out 
in the play-ground, though he did not often join in play, especially 
rough play: and he went for walks with us or stayed in as inclination 
led him, for he was allowed liberty in all things. By Easter he had 
grown thinner and weaker: and yet there was no specific disease. 
Mr. Carden came over to Whitney Hall and could not find any. It was 
left to John whether he would go back to school after Easter, or not: 
and he said he should like to go. And so the weeks went on again. 
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We could not see any change at all in him. It was too gradual, 
I suppose. He seemed very quiet, strangely thoughtful always, 
as though he were inwardly puzzling over some knotty question 
hard to undo. Any quarrel or fight would put him out beyond belief ; 
he’d come up with his gentle voice, and put out his hands with a be- 
seeching kind of movement to part the disputants, and did not rest 
until he had made peace. Wolfe Barrington, with one of his sneers, 
said Whitney’s nerves were out of joint. Once or twice we saw him 
with a pocket-Bible, reading it. It’s true. And there was something 
in his calm face and in his blue grey eyes that hushed those who would 
have ridiculed. 

“T say, Whitney, have you heard? The Doctor means to have the 
playground enlarged for next half. Part of the field is to be taken-in.” 

“Does he?” returned Whitney. It was the twenty-ninth of May and 
a half-holiday. The rest had gone in for Hare-and-Hounds. I stayed 
with Whitney, because he’d be dull. We were leaning on the play- 
ground gate. 

“ Blair let it out this morning at mathematics. By the way, Whitney 
you did not come in to them.” 

“JT did not feel quite up to mathematics to-day, Johnny.” 

“I’m glad it’s going to be done though. Aren’t you?” 

“Tt won’t make much difference to me, I expect. I shall not be 
here.” 

“ Not here !” 

“‘T don’t think I shall.” 

He had his chin on his two hands atop of the gate. His eyes were 
gazing out straight before him ; looking—as I said before—for something 
they did not see. 

“Do you think you shall be too ill to come next half, Whitney ?” 

* Yes, Ido.” 

“Are you feeling worse?” I asked after a minute or two, taken up 
with staring at the blue sky. 

‘“‘That’s what they are always asking me indoors,” he remarked. 
“It’s just this, Johnny. I don’t feel worse from day to day; I could 
not say any one morning that I feel a shade worse than I did the pre- 
vious one: but when I look back a few weeks or months; say, for 
example, to the beginning of the half, or at Easter, and remember how 
very well I was then compared with what I am now, I know that I must 
be a great deal worse. I could not do now what I did then. Why! I 
quite believe I might have gone in for Hare-and-Hounds then, if I had 
chosen. Fancy my trying it now!” 

“ But you don’t have any pain.” 

“None. I’m only weak and tired; always feeling to want to lie 
down and rest. Every bit of strength and energy has gone out of me, 
Johnny.” 
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“ You'll get well,” I said hastily. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you want to?” It was his cool answer made me ask it. 

“Why of course I do.” 

“Well then ?” 

“T’ll tell you, Johnny Ludlow; there is a feeling within me, and I 
can’t say why it’s there or whence it comes, that’s always saying to me 
I shall wot get well. At least, whenever I think about it. It seems 
just as though it were telling me that, instead of getting well, it will be 
—be just the opposite.” 

“What a dreadful thing to have, Whitney! It must be like a fellow 
with a skeleton in his stomach !” 

“Not at all dreadful. It never frightens me or worries me. Just as 
the rest of you look forward naturally to coming back here, and living 
out your lives to be men, and all that, so I seem zof to look toit. The 
feeling has got nothing bad at all about it. If it had, I daresay it 
would not be there.” 

I stood on the small gate and took a swing. It pained me to hear 
him say this. 

“TI suppose you mean, Whitney, that you may be going to die ?” 

“That’s about it, Johnny. I don’t know it; I may get well, after 
all.” 

‘But you don’t think you shall ?” 

“NoIdon’t. Little Herne first; I next. Another ought to follow, 
to make the third.” 

“‘ You speak as easily as if it were only going out to tea, Whitney!” 

“Well, I feel easy. It’s true.” 

“ Most of us would be daunted, at any rate.” 

“ Exactly. Because you are not going to die. Johnny Ludlow, I am 
getting to ¢hink a great deal ; to have a kind of insight that I never had 
before : and I see how very wisely and kindly all things are ordered.” 

If he had gone in for a bout of tumbling like the mountebanks, I 
could not have been as much surprised as to hear him say this. It was 
more ip Mrs. Frost’s line than in ours. It laid hold on me at once: and 
from that self-same moment, I believed that John Whitney would die. 

“Look here, Whitney. It is evident, by what you say about failing 
strength, that you must be getting worse. Why don’t you tell them at 
home, and go there and be nursed ?” 

“T don’t want to be nursed. I’m not ill enough for it. I’m better 
as I am: here, amongst you fellows. As to telling them—time enough 
for that. And what is there to tell? They see for themselves I am not 
as strong as I was: there’s nothing else to tell.” 

“‘There’s this feeling that you say lies upon you.” 

“What, and alarm them for nothing? I daresay! There would be 
a hullabaloo. I should be rattled home in the old family coach, and 
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Carden would be sent for post-haste, and—well, you are a muff, 
Johnny. I’ve told you this because I like you, and because I thought 
you would understand me: which is more than the other fellows would. 
Mind you keep counsel.” 

“Well, you ought to be at home.” 

“‘T am better here, while Iam asIam. _ The holidays will be upon 
us soon. I expect I shall not come back afterwards.” 

Now, if you ask me till next week, I could not give a better account 
of the earlier part of John Whitney’s illness than this. He was ill: and 
yet, nobody could find out why he should be ill, or what it was that 
was the matter with him. Just about this time, Featherstone took up 
the notion that it was “liver,” and dosed him for it. For one thing, he 
said Whitney must ride out daily, good hard riding. So a horse would 
be brought over from the Hall by the old groom, and they’d go out 
together. During the Whitsun week, when Sir John was away from 
Parliament, he went with him also. But, no matter whether they went 
slow or fast, Whitney would come back all in a sweat, and fit to die 
with the exertion. Upon that, Featherstone changed his opinion, and 
said the riding must be given up. 

By the time the midsummer holidays came, anybody might see the 
change in Whitney. It struck Mrs. Frost particularly when he went in 
to say good-bye to her. 

“For the last time, I think,” he said in a low tone, but witha 
smiling countenance, as she stood holding his hand. 

Mrs. Frost knew what he meant, and her face, always so pale and 
delicate, went red on the cheeks. 

“‘T trust not,” she answered. ‘ But—God knows what is best.” 

“‘Oh yes,and we do not. Farewell, dear Mrs. Frost. Thank you 
truly for all your care and kindness.” 

The tears stood in her eyes. She was to be the next one to go out 
from us, after John Whitney. 

Wolfe Barrington stood at the door as he passed. ‘‘Good luck to 
you, Whitney,” said he, carelessly. “I’d throw all those nerves of yours 
over if I were you, before I came back again.” 

Whitney turned back and held out his hand. “Thank yov, Bar- 
rington,” he replied in his kind, truthful voice ; “you wish me well, I 
know. Good luck to you, in all ways; and I mean it with my whole 
heart. As to nerves, I do not think I possess any, though some of you 
have been pleased to joke about it.” 

They shook hands, these two, little thinking that, in one sense, the 
life of both would soon be blighted. In a short while, only a few 
weeks, Wolfe was to be brought nearer to immediate death than even 
John Whitney. 

Not until he was at home and had settled down among them, did his 
people notice the extreme change in him. Lady Whitney, flurried and 
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anxious, sent for Sir John from London. Mr. Carden was summoned 
then, and old Featherston met him in consultation. Still—it was a 
positive fact—there was no palpable disease to grapple with, only the 
weakness and the wasting away. No cough, no damaged lungs. “If 
only it were gout or dropsy, one would know what to do,” grumbled 
Featherstone ; but Mr. Carden kept his own counsel. John was to go 
to the seaside for change. 

“As if it would do me any good!” he remonstrated. “ Change 
won’t make any difference tome. And I’d a great deal rather stay 
quietly at home.” 

“Why do you say it will not do you good?” cried Lady Whitney, 
who happened to hear him. 

“‘ Because, mother, I feel nearly sure that it will not.” 

‘Oh dear !” cried she, flustered out of her senses, “‘ John’s going to 
turn rebellious now.” 

“No I am not,” said John, smiling at her. ‘I meanto go without 
any rebellion at all.” 

“ There’s my best lad,” said she fondly. ‘Change of scene is all 
pleasure, John. It’s not like going through a course of nauseous 
pills and powders.” 

Well, they all went to the seaside, and at the end of five weeks they 
all came back again. John had to be assisted out of the carriage, from 
fatigue. There could be no mistake now. 

After that, it was just a gradual decay. The sinking was so imper- 
ceptible that he seemed to be at a stand-still always, and some days he 
was as well as anybody need to be. His folks did not give up hope of 
him: nobody does in such cases. John was cheerful, and often 
merry. 

“Tt can’t be consumption,” Sir John would say. ‘“ We’ve got nothing 
of the kind in our family; neither on his mother’s side nor mine. A 
young sister of hers died of a kind of decline: but what can that have 
to do with John?” 

Why, clearly nothing. As everybody agreed. 

At one of Mr. Carden’s visits, Sir John tackled him as he was going 
away, asking what it was. The two were shut up together talking for 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. Carden’s horses—he generally used to come 
over in his carriage—growing rampant. Sir John did not seem much 
wiser when the sitting was over. He only shuffled his spectacles about 
on his old red nose—as he used to do when perplexed. Talking of 
noses : you never saw two so much alike as his and the Squire’s, par- 
ticularly when they got heated. 

Not very long after they were back from the seaside, and directly 
after the school met, occurred the accident to Barrington. You have 
heard of it before ; and it has nothing to do with the present paper. 
John Whitney took it to heart. 
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“ He is not fit to die,” Bill heard him say.- “ He is not fit to die.” 

One morning John walked over to see him, resting on stiles and 
gates between whiles. It was not over-far; but he was good for little 
now. Barrington was lying flat on his bed, Mrs. Hearn waiting on him. 
Wolfe was not tamed then. 

“It’s going to be a race between us, I suppose, Whitney,” said he, 
rather sarcastically. ‘You look like a walking shadow.” 

“A race?” replied Whitney, not taking him. 

“Tn that black-plumed slow coach that carries dead men to damp 
graves, and leaves ’em there. A race which of us two will get the 
honour of starting first. What a nice prospect! I always hated clayey 
soil. Fancy lying in it for ever and a day !” 

“Fancy, rather, being borne aloft on angels’ wings, and living with 
God in heaven for ever and ever!” cried Whitney earnestly. “Oh, 
Barrington, fancy ¢hat.” 

‘You'd do for a parson,” retorted Barrington. 

The interview was not satisfactory: Whitney so solemnly earnest, 
Wolfe so mockingly sarcastic: but they parted good friends. It was 
the last time they ever saw each other in life. 

And thus a few more weeks went on. 

Now old Frost had one barbarous custom. And that was, letting 
the boys take the few days of Michaelmas holiday, or not, as the 
parents pleased. Naturally, very few did please. I and Tod used to go 
home: but that was no rule for the rest. We did not go home this 
year. A day or two before the time, Sir John Whitney rode over to 
Dyke Manor. 

“ You had better let the two boys come to us for Michaelmas,” he 
said to the Squire. “ John wants to see them, and they’ll cheer us up. 
It’s anything but a lively house, I can tell you, ‘Todhetly, with the poor 
lad lying as he is.” 

“T can’t see why he should not get well,” said the Squire. 

“T’m sure I can’t. Carden ought to be able to bring him round.” 

**So he ought,” assented the Squire. ‘“’Twould be quite a feather 
in his cap, after all these months of sickness. As to the boys, you 
may be troubled with ’em, and welcome, Sir John, if you care to be.” 

And so, we went to Whitney Hall that year, instead of home. 


John had the best rooms, the two that opened into one another. 
Sometimes he’d be on the bed in one, sometimes on the sofa in the 
other. Then he’d walk about on somebody’s arm, or sit in the easy 
chair at the west window, with the bright-red setting sun playing on his 
wasted face. Barrington had called him a shadow: you should have 
seen him now. John had talked to Barrington of angels: he was just 
like an angel in the house himself. And—will you believe it ?—they 
had not given up hope yet of his getting well again. JF wondered the 
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doctors did not tell Lady Whitney the plain truth, and have done with 
it: but to tell more professional truth than they can help, is what 
doctors rarely put themselves out of the way to do. 

And still—the shadow of the coming death lay on the house. In the 
hushed voices and soft tread of the servants, in the subdued counte- 
nances of Sir John and Lady Whitney, and in the serious spirit that 
prevailed, the shadow might be seen. It is good to be in such a house 
as this: for the lessons learnt may take fast hold of the heart. It was 
good to hear John Whitney talk : and we never quite made out whether 
he was telling of dreams or realities. 

Tod was out of his element: as much so as a fish, cast on the dry 
bank, is out of water. He had plenty of sympathy with John, would 
have made him well at any cost of sacrifice to himself: but he could 
not do with the hushed house, in which all things seemed to give way 
to that. shadow of the coming presence init. Tod, in his way, was 
religious enough, more so than some fellows are; but dying beds he 
did not understand, and would a great deal rather have been shooting 
the partridges than near one. He and Bill Whitney—who was just as 
uncomfortable as Tod—used to get off anywhere whenever they could. 
They did not forget John. They’d bring him in all kinds of things; 
flowers, fruit, blackberries as big as Willis’s thimble, and the finest nuts 
off the trees ; but they didn’t care to sit long with him. 

What I am going to tell of now will be ridiculed; and at first I 
hesitated to put it in. But it is part of the rest, and will serve sensible 
people to laugh at. 

Strolling one afternoon into the nursery when there was nothing to do, 
for John had dropped asleep and Helen and Anna were out, I found 
Willis seated by the hearth in a brown study, not even checking the 
children’s noise, who were playing in the far corner at five-barred gates. 
As Willis was a martinet, and no mistake, this seemed droll. Catching 
up her work, she began sewing as though her life depended on it. I 
put my back against the middle of the mantelpiece—there was no fire 
--and felt just as brown as Willis looked. 

‘“* What’s the matter, Willis?” 

‘“*T was thinking of Mr. John, sir.” 

“‘T wish he could get well,” was my involuntary rejoinder. 

“Get well! Master Ludlow, you might just as well expect that 
sun to go and leave off shining for good.” 

“ Well—perhaps. Lady Whitney does not give up hope.” 

“No, sir. But my lady does not know what I know.” 

“What do you know?” 

“ Something that I don’t like to talk of, sir.” 

She let her work fall again—a new white pinafore—and hid her face 
in her hands. The children were shouting as if the world had gone 
deaf. 
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“T don’t think he will get well, Willis; I’ve not thought it for some 
time. But when Mr. Featherstone was here this morning, he spoke 
hopefully to Lady Whitney of some new treatment they are going to 
try. Why should he do that if recovery were impossible?” 

‘‘ Featherstone’s a donkey,” retorted Willis, lifting her head. “Never 
was anything else, sir, and never will be.” 

“Vou had better say Mr. Carden’s one!” 

“Mr. Carden would be worse than one if he told them Master John 
would get well,” said Willis audaciously. ‘He knows better, and 
never does say it: never has gave as much as a hint of it, sir. Mr. 
Carden knows what’s what better than that. If he don’t say to’em 
Your son’ll die ; he don’t ever say he'll not.” 

Charley pitched over the “five-barred gate” (two chairs turned 
upside down and a clothes-horse) on his nose, and roared a bit. 
Willis called out for silence and threatened them with no jam for tea. 

“ Sir John and my lady are just about as simple as those young ones 
there,” she resumed, “believing anything. If Featherstone said Master 
John would get well by standing on his head, they’d let him try it.” 

“It’s of no use having doctors, Willis, if you are not to follow their 
directions.” 

‘Well, they won’t cure Master John,” stood out Willis obstinately. 
“ The night afore last I saw his coffin.” 

“ Saw his coffin!” 

““You’ve made me speak, sir, you have—and till now it hadn’t passed 
my lips. I saw it as plain, Master Ludlow, as I see that high fender 
you are resting yourself on.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“T don’t say I didn’t give in a bit of belief to Featherstone before at 
odd moments,” she went on, as much it seemed, to herself as to me. 
“But since then I’ve known there was no hope at all. It was the 
token for his death, sir.—Miss Constance, you can’t want to frighten 
them trees outside. Please just you soften your cries a trifle.” 

“It’s Tom: he will shake the clothes-horse to upset us, Willis,” 
called back the child. And Willis resumed, dropping her voice to a 
low key. 

“Tt was on Wednesday night, sir: this is Friday. We had got the 
children to bed, me and Mary; she went on down to her supper, and 
I thought I’d step in to see if anything was wanted in Mr. John’s 
room, before I followed. His chamber door is at the end of the long 
passage, you know, sir; and the passage at that end of it is nearly 
dark, for the light of the lamp on the landing hardly reaches so far. I 
went on down the passage, thinking of nothing; except that I was 
quite ready for my supper: for we had only had cold mutton for 
dinner, and the cook, stupid thing, had made the suet-pudding so hard 
none of us could get our teeth into it. All in a minute I saw some- 
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thing before me, stretched right across the bed-room door, half way up 
it. ‘What’s that?’ says I to myself, and stopped: ‘anybody been 
putting a bench there?’ In a moment, when my eyes got accustomed 
to the dusk, Isaw it wasacoffin. A coffin, sir, covered with dark cloth.” 

Willis was forty years of age if she was a day. To hear her steadily 
assert this was something good. 

“Ves, I can see what you are thinking of, Master Ludlow—that I 
am old enough to know better”—and she saw right for once. “I saw 
a coffin there as surely as I ever saw one in this world.” 

*¢ Willis !” 

“The hall clock struck out nine as I stood, pretty well startling me 
into a scream. What I should have done, I don’t know; died of fright 
perhaps ; but for the fortunate chance that the upper housemaid came 
down the passage from the landing just at the moment. I seized her 
arm, and threw forwards the light of the candle she held. ‘What do 
you see there, Tark?’ I says to her. ‘Nothing,’ says she. And sure 
enough, Master Ludlow, there was nothing. It had gone.” 

“And there was nothing from the first, Willis. Your imagination 
played you a trick.” 

Willis shook her head. ‘‘ My imagination did not, sir,” she said in a 
low, serious tone. ‘It was the advance shadow of the coffin that’s 
coming for poor Master John. I’ve heard before cf such things 
happening. ‘Wait there for an instant, there’s a good soul,’ says I to 
Tark—for upon my word, I had not the courage just then to come again 
up the passage alone; and I don’t care who knows it. Opening the 
door, I went in with a shiver. Master John was lying straight down 
along the outside of the bed, asleep ; just as I know he'll soon lie in his 
coffin.” 

The children made such a noise that I could hardly hear. Willis, 
who seemed to relish her subject, went on. 

“Shutting his door quietly, I joined the housemaid. ‘ What’s come 
to you?’ asks she then, taking a look at my face with her candle. 
‘You be all in a mortal fright—as if you’d seen a ghost.’ ‘I’ve seen 
something worse than one,’ says I—but I wouldn’t tell her more. 
No, there’s no hope now, sir. That was just the advent sign; the 
symbol afore death, as one may say: and ’twas a true token.” 

When anybody deliberately stands it out to your face that they’ve 
seen a ghost, you may just as well go and run your head against a stone 
wall as try to argue them out of it. I left Willis to her foolish belief. 
She took a few stitches at her work. 

“T can’t get the sight out of me, Master Ludlow. All yesterday and 
to-day I’ve been more like a dazed thing. ‘What’s come to you 
Willis?’ says my lady to me this morning, at some stupid mistake I 
made: and I only wished I might tell her what. Poor Master John ! 
There’s no hope for him!” 
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“Well, I should say not: if it depended on black cloth coffins.” 

Willis did not like the remark. “ Any way, Mr. Ludlow, I &xow 
there’s none by other tokens,” said she, crustily. 

“‘ What other tokens ?” 

“Them curious dreams, or visions, or whatever they be, that he has 
about Heaven. Once they come upon a sick person, there’s not much 
chance of their getting up again in this world.” 

She spoke of a kind of rapt conversation that John sometimes 
indulged in—but to call it “dreams,” or “visions,” was an outrageous 
flight of fancy. 

“And look how good he is, Master Ludlow! Reading his Bible, and 
wanting to hear others read it to him. Just a saint he’s got to be, and 
nothing less. No, sir, it’s of no good to argue. Putting aside the 
coffin, these tokens would tell you he was close upon death.” 

I agreed with her there. 

Clothes-horse, and chairs, and children, all came down together at 
this juncture, in one frightful uproar. Willis started up to settle the 
scrimmage, and I escaped. 

John was awake then. He sat in his easy chair at the window—as 
he liked to do at this hour when the evening was drawing on. The 
intensely serene look that for some time now had taken possession of 
his face, I have never seen surpassed in boy or man. 

“How quiet the house is, Johnny!” he said, touching my hand. 
“Where are they all?” 

“ Helen and Anna went out—to ask after Mrs. Frost and Barrington. 
And the boys—but I think you know it—are gone with Sir John to 
Evesham. You'd not call the house quiet, John, if you could hear the 
row going on in the nursery.” 

He smiled a little. ‘ Charley’s a dreadful Turk: none of us elder 
ones were ever half as bad. Where’s the mother?” 

‘“‘ Half an hour ago she was shut up with some visitors in the drawing 
room. It’s those Miss Clutterbucks, John: they always stay long 
enough to hold a county meeting.” 

“Ts Mrs. Frost worse—that the girls have gone to ask after her?” he 
resumed. 

“JT think so. Harry said Dr. Frost shook his head about her five 
ways at once, when they saw him this morning.” 

“She'll never be strong,” remarked John. “And perhaps the 
bother of the school’s too much for her.” 

“ Hall takes a good deal of that, you know.” 

“But Hall cannot take the feeling of responsibility ; the true care. 
That must lie on Mrs. Frost.” 

What a beautiful sky it was! The sun was getting near to the 
horizon in a glow of red and purple; showers of small clouds of a 
brilliant gold were dispersed above on the blue canopy. John 
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Whitney sat gazing out in silence. There was nothing he liked so 
much as looking at these beauteous sunsets. 

“Go and play, will you, Johnny?” 

The piano was at the far end of the room in the shade. My playing 
is really nothing: it was nothing to speak of then, it is nothing to speak 
of now: but it is soft and soothing ; what may be called idealistic ; and 
some people like it. John could play a little himself, but it was 
too much exertion for him now. They had tried to teach Bill. He 
was kept hammering at it for half a year, and then the music master 
told Sir John that he’d rather teach a wooden post. So Bill got his 
release. 

“The same thing that you played the evening before last, Johnny. 
Play that.” 

“But I can’t. It was only some rubbish out of my own head, made 
up as I went along.” 

“‘ Make up some more then, old fellow.” 

I had hardly sat down, when Lady Whitney came in, stirred the bit 
of fire—if they kept much, he felt the room too warm—and took one of 
the elbow-chairs in front of it. 

“Go on, my dear,” she said. “It is very pleasant to hear you.” 

But it was not so pleasant for me to play before her—not that, as I 
believed, her ears could distinguish the difference between an Irish jig 
and the Dead March in “Saul ”—and I soon left off. The playing or 
the fire had sent Lady Whitney into a doze. I went across the room 
and sat down by John. 

He was still looking at the sunset—the character of which had not 
much changed. The crimson hue was deeper; the purple bright as a 
precious stone; streaks of gold shot along the sky, and lay on it in small 
masses, like pretty shells. Toward the north there was a broad horizon 
of green, and then of gold above it, and then of pale blue. Never was 
anything more beautiful. John’s grey-blue eyes, fixed on it, had an 
ecstatic light in them. 

“If it is so beautiful here, Johnny, what will it be there?” he 
breathed, scarcely above a whisper. “It makes one long to go.” 

Sometimes, when he said these things, I hardly knew how to answer 
and would let his words die off into silence. 

“The picture of Heaven is getting realized in my mind, Johnny 
—though I know how poor an idea of it it must needs be. A wide, 
wide space, illimitable;. with the great white throne and the rainbow 
about it, and the saints in their white robes falling down before it, and 
the harpists singing to their golden harps.” 

“ You must think of it often.” 

“Very. The other night in bed, when I was between sleep and 
wake, I seemed to see the end—to go through it. I suppose it was one 
part thought, and three parts dream. I was dead, Johnny: I had 
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already my white robe on, and angels were carrying me up to heaven. 
The crystal river was flowing along, with masses of beautiful flowers on 
its banks, and the great Tree of Life in its midst, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. I seemed to see it all, Johnny. Such 
flowers! such hues! brighter than any jewels ever seen. These colours 
are lovely—pointing to the sky—but they are tame compared to those 
Isaw. Myriads of happy people were there, flitting about in white, 
redeemed as I was; the atmosphere shone with a soft, refulgent light, 
the most delicious music floated in it. Oh, Johnny, think of this world 
with its troubles, and disappointments, and pains, and then think of 
that other one!” 

The crimson before us began to fade into a soft rose tint. The pure 
pale green and blue of the north were blending together to assume the 
changing hues of opal. 

‘There are two things I have more than loved here,” he went on. 
“Colours and music. Not the grand clashing noise of many instru- 
ments, or the mere mechanical playing, however classically correct, of 
one who has acquired his métier by dint of hard labour : but the soft, 
sweet, dreamy touch that stirs the heart. Such as yours, Johnny. 
Stop, old fellow. I know what you would say. That your playing is 
no playing at all, compared to that of askilled hand ; that the generality 
of people would wonder what there is in it: but, for myself, I could 
listen to you from night till morning.” 

It was very foolish of him to say this ; but I liked to hear it. 

“ It is the kind of music, as I have always fancied, that we shall hear 
in heaven. It was the kind I seemed to hear the other night in my 
dream ; soft, low, melodious. The &zd, you know, Johnny ; not the 
same. That was this earth’s sweetest music etherealized.” 

Hearing him talk like this, the idea struck me that it might be better 
for us all generally, if we turned our thoughts more on heaven and on 
the life we may find there. It would not make us do our duty any the 
less earnestly in this world. 

“Then take colours,” he went on. ‘ No one but myself knows the 
intense delight I have felt in them. On high days and holidays, my 
mother wears that big diamond ring of hers—you know it well, 
Johnny. Often and often have I stolen it from her finger, to let the 
light flash upon it, and lost myself for half an hour—ay, and more— 
gazing entranced on its changing colours. I love to see the colours 
reflected by the sun from the drops of the chandeliers ; I love to watch 
the ever-varying shades on a wide expanse of sea. Now these two 
things that I have so enjoyed here, we have the promise of finding in 
heaven.” 

“ Ay. The Bible tells us so.” 

‘“* And I saw the harpers harping with their harps,” he repeated to 
himself—and then fell into silence. ‘“ Johnny, look at the opal now.” 
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The opal was very soft and beautiful, with a light golden haze 
upon it. 

“ And there’s the Evening Star !” 

I turned my head to look. It was trembling in the sky like a spot 
of silver. 

“‘ Sometimes I think I shall see the Holy City before I die,” he con- 
tinued. “See its picture as in a mirror—the New Jerusalem. Oh, 
Johnny! think of its colours! I should have to hide my eyes. Nota 
beauteous colour or shade but will be there: and her light like unto a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal. The blue sapphire, the green emerald, 
the yellow topaz, the sweet amethyst, the rose garnet: all the various 
hues and changes seen at once. When I was a little boy—four, per- 
haps—papa brought me home a kaleidoscope from London. It was 
really a good one and its bits of glass were unusually brilliant. Johnny, 
if I live to be an old man, I could never hope to describe the intense 
joy those colours gave me—any more than I can describe to you the 
joy I seemed to feel the other night in that dream of heaven.” 

He was saying all this in a tender tone of reverence that thrilled 
through one. 

“‘T remember another thing about colours. The year that papa was 
pricked for High Sheriff, mamma went over with him to Worcester for 
the March assize-time, and she took me. I was seven, I think. On 
the Sunday morning we went with the crowd to service in the cathedral. 
It was all very grand and imposing to my young mind. The crashing 
organ, the long procession of white-robed clergy and college boys, the 
two majestic beings in scarlet dresses, their trains held up by gentlemen 
that they should not sweep the white cathedral floor, and the wigs that 
frightened me! I had been told I was going to college to see the 
judge. In my astonished mind I don’t think I knew which was judge 
and which was organ. Papa was in attendance on the judges: the 
only one that seemed to be in plain clothes in the procession. An 
impression remained on me that he had a white wand in his hand: 
but I suppose I was wrong. Attending papa, walked his black-robed 
chaplain who was to preach; he looked like a crow amid gay- 
plumed birds. And, lining the way all along the body of the cathe- 
dral from the grand North entrance to the gates of the choir, were 
papa’s livery men with their glittering javelins. You've seen it all, 
Johnny, and know what the show is to a child such as I was. But 
now—will you believe that it was all as xothing to me, compared to the 
sight of the many-coloured, beautiful East window ? I sat in full view 
of it. We had gone in rather late, and so were but part of the throng. 
Mamma, with me in her hand—and I remember I wore purple velvet, 
Johnny—was stepping into the choir after the judges and clergy had 
taken their places, when one of the black-gowned beadsmen would 
have rudely shut the gates upon her. Upon that, a verger pushed out 
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his silver mace to stop him. ‘ Hist,’ says he, ‘it’s the High Sheriff's 
lady—my Lady Whitney ;’ and the beadsman bowed and let us pass. 
We were put into the pew underneath the sub-dean’s stall. It was 
Winnington-Ingram, I think, who was sub-dean then, but I am not 
sure : whoever it was, did not sit in the sub-dean’s stall but the next to 
it, for he had given that up, as was customary, to one of the judges. 
With the great wig flowing down, right upon my head, as it seemed, 
and the sub-dean’s trencher sticking over the cushion close to it, I was 
in a state ; and they were some way through the litany—the cathedral 
service at Worcester began with the litany then, you remember, as they 
had early morning prayers—before I ventured to look up at all. As I 
did, the beautiful colours of the distant East window flashed upon my 
dazzled sight. Not dazzled with the light, Johnny, though it was a 
day of bright sunshine, but with the charm of the many colours. 
What it was to me in that moment I could never describe. That 
window has been abused enough by people who call themselves con- 
noisseurs in art; but I know that to me it seemed as the very incarna- 
tion of heavenly beauty. What with the grand organ, and the chant- 
ing, and the bewildering show that had gone before, and now this sight 
to illuminate it, I seemed to be in nothing less than Paradise. I sat 
entranced ; unable to take my fascinated eyes from the window : the 
pew faces it, you know: and were I to live for ever, I can never forget 
that day, or what it was to me. This will show you what colours have 
been to me here, Johnny: what, then, will they be to me in heaven ?” 

“* How well you remember things !” 

“T always did—things that make an impression on me,” he answered. 
‘A quiet thoughtful child does so. You were one yourself.” 

True. Or I don’t suppose I could have written you the papers that 
Ihave. The light in the sky faded rapidly now, and we sat in silence. 
John recurred to his dream. 

“I thought I saw the Saviour,” he whispered. “I did indeed. Over 
the crystal river, and beyond the white figures and the golden harps, 
was a great light. There stood in it One different from the rest. He 
had a grand, noble countenance of exquisite sweetness, and it was 
turned upon me with a loving smile of welcome. Johnny, I now it 
was Jesus. Oh, it will be good to be there!” 

No doubt of it. Very good for him. 

“ The strange thing was, that I felt no fear. None. Just as securely 
as I seemed to lie in the arms of the angels, so did I seem secure in the 
happiness awaiting me. A great many of us fear death, Johnny: I 
see now that all fear will cease with this world, to those who die in 
Christ.” 

A sudden burst of sobs broke the stillness of the room and startled 
us beyond everything. Lady Whitney had woke up and was listening. 
“Oh John, my darling boy, don’t talk so!” she said, coming forward 
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and laying her cheek upon his shoulder. ‘We can’t spare you; we 
can’t indeed.” 

His eyes were full of tears: so were mine. He took his mother’s 
hand, and stroked it. 

“ But if it must be, mother dear?” he gently whispered. “God will 
temper the loss to you all.” 

“ Any of them but you, John! You were ever my best and dearest 
son.” 

“It’s all for the best, mother: it must be. The others are not ready 
to go.” 

“ And don’t you cave for leaving us?” she said with a burst. 

“‘T did care; very much ; but lately I seem to have looked only to 
the time when we shall meet again. Mother, I do not think now I 
would live if the chance were offered me.” 

“ Well, it’s the first time I ever heard of young people wanting to 
die!” cried Lady Whitney, rubbing her red eyes. 

“‘ Mother, I think we must be very nearly close on death Jdcfore we 
want it,” he gently answered. ‘Don’t you see the mercy ?—that when 
this world is passing from us, we are led insensibly to long for the next ? 

She sat down in the chair that I had got up from, drawing it closer 
to him. A more simple-minded woman than Lady Whitney never 
lived. She sobbed and rubbed her face alternately. He kept her hand 
between his. 

“Tt will be a great blow to me; I know that; and to your father. 
He feels it now more than he shows, John. You have been so good 
and obedient, you see ; never being naughty and giving us trouble like 
the rest.” 

There was another silence. His quiet voice broke it. 

‘“‘Mother dear, the thought has crossed me lately, that it must be good 
to have one, whom we love very much, taken on to heaven. It must 
make it seem more like our final home ; it must, I think, make us more 
desirous to get there. ‘John’s gone on to it,’ you and papa will be 
thinking ; ‘we shall see him again when the end comes.’ And it will 
cause you to look for the end, instead of turning, frightened, away from 
it, as too many do. Don’t grieve, mother! Had it been God’s will, I 
should have lived. But it was not; and He is taking me to a better 
home. A little sodner, a little later; it cannot make much difference 
which, if we are only ready for it when it comes.” 

The distant bells of the church, which always rang on a Friday 
night, broke out upon the air. John asked to have the window opened. 
I threw it up, and we sat there listening. The remembrance of that 
hour is upon me now, just as vividly as he remembered the moment 
when he first saw the East window in the cathedral. The melody of 
the bells ; the sweet scent of the bed of mignonette in the garden ; 
the calm, opal-tinted sky : I shut my eyes and realize it all. 
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The girls returned, bringing word that Mrs. Frost was very ill, but 
not much more so than usual. Directly afterwards we heard Sir John 
come home. 

“They are afraid Barrington’s worse,” observed Helen; “and of 
course it is worrying Mrs. Frost. Mr. Carden has not been there to- 
day either, though he was expected: they hope he will be over the 
first thing in the morning.” 

In they trooped, Sir John and the boys; all eagerly talking of the 
day they had had and what they had seen and done at Evesham. But 
the room, as they said later, seemed to have a strange hush upon it, 
and John’s face an altered look: and the eager voices died away 
again. 

John was the one to read that night. He asked to; and chose the 
twenty-first of the Revelation. His voice was low, but quite distinct 
and clear. Making no pause at its end, he went on to the next chapter, 
which concludes the Bible. 

“Only think what it will be, Johnny !” he said to me later, following 
out our previous conversation. ‘All manner of precious stones! all 
manner of glorious colours! Better even” (with a joking smile) ‘ than 
the great East window.” 

I don’t know whether it surprised me, or not, to find the house in 
a commotion when I woke the next morning and to hear that John . 
Whitney was dying. A remarkable change had certainly taken place 
in him. He lay in bed; not insensible but almost speechless. 

‘“‘Tt’'ll be three days to-night since I saw that sight,” said Willis, in 
my ear, as she was bringing a tray out of the sick chamber and met 
me in the passage, her eyes drowned in tears. ‘Soon enough the 
coffin ’ll be here in reality: perhaps, Master Ludlow, you'll not ridicule 
me then.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over when Mr. Carden’s carriage drove in. 
He had been with Barrington, having started from Worcester at day- 
dawn. John knew him, and took his hand and smiled. 

‘*¢ What’s to be done for him?” questioned Sir John, pointing to his 





son. 
Mr. Carden gave one meaning look at Sir John, and that’ was all. 


Nothing more of any kind could be done for John Whitney. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Carden ; good-bye,” said John, as the surgeon was 
leaving. ‘ You have been very kind.” 

‘It’s so sudden, so soon, you know, Carden,” cried poor Sir John, 
as they walked down stairs together. ‘‘ You ought to have warned me 
it was coming.” 

‘“‘T did not know it would be quite so soon as this,” was Mr. Carden’s 
answer—and I heard him say it. 

John had visitors that day, and saw them. Some of the fellows 
from Frost’s, who came over when they heard how it was; Dr. Frost 
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himself; and the clergyman. At dusk, when he had been lying quietly 
for some time, except for the restlessness that often ushers in death, he 
opened his eyes and began speaking in a low whisper. Lady Whitney, 
thinking he wanted something, bent down her ear. But he was only 
repeating a verse from the Bible. 

“And there shall be no night there: and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun: for the Lord God giveth them light: and they 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 

Bill, who had his head down on the other side, burst into a stifled 
sob. It did not disturb the dying. They were his last words. 

And, as if to confirm Willis in her superstition—and to judge by the 
way she talked, it did confirm her in it—he died as the clock was 
striking nine. She had said the clock was striking nine three nights 
before, as she went along the corridor. 

It is almost too foolish to be repeated. But it is one of the circum- 
stances told in connection with his death—as the Whitneys themselves 
know. I have heard Lady Whitney herself relate it to a stranger. 

Quite a crowd went to his funeral. It took place on the following 
Thursday. Dr. Frost and Mr. Carden (and it’s not so often Ze wastes 
his time to go to a funeral), and Featherstone and the Squire amidst 
them. Poor Sir John sobbed over the grave, and did not mind who 
saw and heard him, while they cast in the spadefuls of earth on the 
coffin, and the clergyman read the words: Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life. 

That the solemn promise was applicable to John Whitney, and that 
he had most assuredly entered on that glorious life, I knew as well 
then as I know now. The corruptible had put on incorruption, the 
mortal immortality. 





Not much of a story, you will say. But I might have told a worse. 
And I hope, seeing we must all go out at the same gate, that we shall 
be as ready for it as he was. 

A happy New Year to You. 


Jounny LuDLow. 














A FEW WORDS ABOUT NOVEL WRITING. 
BY A NOVELIST. 


OME great man used to say that all men were amusing and in- 

structive if only you talked to them about their own trade. It 
is on the strength of this remark that I venture to say to the world in 
general a few words about my own profession. 

In the first place, I must beg leave to contradict a very popular 
error about authoresses. 

It is commonly supposed that lady novelists are very eccentric 
beings, who take salt in their tea; who roam about through damp 
woods for half the night in defiance of colds and rheumatism; who 
wear a perennial series of poke bonnets; who throw open windows 
when the thermometer is at zero, and otherwise behave themselves in 
a most strange and uncomfortable manner. Instead of this, female 
novelists are, in nine cases out of ten, to all outward seeming, just like 
the rest of Eve’s ordinary daughters. They walk along the streets 
dressed in the same way as other folks. They eat their meals sitting 
decently ata table. They spend in bed the orthodox seven hours 
appointed by some ancient medical authority for womankind in 
general. There are, of course, some lady writers who out of a 
ridiculous notion that it will add to their dignity, put on airs of 
singularity ; but these are happily the exception. 

If, however, the public could look into the minds of its authoresses 
as they move about in the ways of common life, it would very pro- 
bably see what would quite satisfy its desire for the remarkable. 
Nothing is more grotesque than the contrast which very often exists 
between the scenes and people of a novelist’s inner world, and the 
scenes and people of real life around. 

Yesterday in my dreamland I was by a sapphire sea. The heavy 
perfume of orange groves came towards me upon the air. Every 
object, from the fisher’s hut upon the shore to the distant mountain 
peak, was lit up with that warmth of colouring which only a southern 
sun can give. Yet, even while I was listening to the murmurs of those 
blue waters, and feeling the breath of that soft scented breeze, a 
boisterous north-wester was raging round the house, shaking doors and 
windows; the sky overhead looked like a vault built up of grey granite; 
the trees in the garden shivered without a leaf to cover them. 

The other evening, at a dinner party, my neighbour at table was a 
very worthy, intensely matter-of-fact curate. He discussed gravely for 
my benefit the relative merits of the school children’s Christmas 
cake this year and last. He counted up the subscriptions to the 
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clothing club. He described in detail the new aisle of the church. 
How terribly startled would the good man have been if, in the 
midst of his prosaic talk, he could have been made aware that my 
attention was entirely fixed on a misshapen dwarf who appeared to me 
to be perched on the table close to his wine-glass. After dinner, 
in the drawing-room, an old maid asked me, in a true gossip’s 
whisper, whether I had heard that Miss Brown had at last secured 
Mr. Smith, having gone to meet him more than half way in the most 
free and easy manner. Now it so happens that Miss Brown is the 
most timid and modest of young ladies. I therefore met my old 
friend’s question with an indignant stare that almost made her drop 
her fan in surprise, and only just stopped myself from a most fierce 
denial of her assertion. 

It is a strange thing, this dual life of a novelist, this existence in 
two worlds at once. Wherever he moves he is surrounded by a 
crowd unseen to others, and yet to him more real than the one which 
throngs the streets. In the midst of a city his eyes are fixed on green 
fields. In country solitudes he is among the busy haunts of trade. 
The fact of his having a world of his own, to which he can retire at 
any moment, and which is unknown to every one about him, of 
course, gives him a certain feeling of isolation among his fellow-men. 
But, on the other hand, what a place of refuge to him is that unseen 
world in times of trouble or anxiety. He has but to enter into it, and 
he is calm and happy while all around him is disturbed and dark. 

Novelists do not cease to love the kind eyes which have watched 
over their childhood, the gentle voices which have long been their 
home music ; but still they feel that among their ideal friends there 
are eyes and voices which are full as dear. The novelist is not in 
general, as he is said to be by some, a selfish, cold-hearted man: on 
the contrary, his feelings have been so refined by his calling that when 
really awakened they are warmer and keener than those of most 
people. But sometimes his sympathies are so busy with his work 
that they are a little slow to be aroused by outer objects, and then the 
world for whom he is toiling cries aloud hastily that he is hard and 
self-absorbed. 

There is no one to whom human nature is so deeply interesting 
as to the novelist. It is the inexhaustible mine from which he is 
always digging up fresh treasures. It is the vast instrument on which 
he plays strains, now joyous, now sad. This constant looking into the 
minds and hearts of mankind makes writers of fiction in general a 
tolerant and just race. They see that in this world even the good are 
not perfect. They see that the wicked, as long as they remain upon 
earth, are allowed to keep some of those golden seeds which God has 
planted in all human natures to spring up into eternal flowers. They 
strive in their character-painting to blend delicately the lights and 
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shadows. ‘Thus, in speaking of their fellow-men, they seldom praise 
too extravagantly or blame too harshly. 

Another common idea, which often makes the position of novelists 
in society a disagreeable and uncomfortable one is, that into whatever 
company they may go they are always incessantly employed in taking 
mental photographs of those about them. When the unfortunate 
author enters a room the gentlemen speak only in cautious and scanty 
monosyllables; the ladies, more bold, throw out hints about there being 
in themselves nothing they fear for people to pry into. 

Now, the truth is that a novelist hardly ever reproduces in his works the 
whole and exact character of anyone he knows. He picks up a gesture 
from one man, a turn of thought from another, and a peculiar quality 
from a third, and then he fuses these intoan harmonious whole. Thus it 
is very seldom possible for any man or woman to cry out that they see 
themselves pourtrayed to the life in a novel. True, there are a few 
wicked Circes who turn their.friends into ugly caricatures. But com- 
monly novelists are harmless wizards and enchantresses, who steal from 
their neighbours with kindly spells little bits of their real flesh and 
blood which they do not miss, to build these fragments up into new 
creations that are to’ go forth through the world bringing bright smiles 
and gentle tears into many a home. 

It is a wonderful feeling which a novelist has as he sits and thinks 
of the unknown friends which his books have made for him. How 
many a sufferer on the bed of weariness and pain may long to clasp 
his hand in gratitude for an hour of cheerful amusement. How 
many an over-worked man of business may thank him heartily for the 
moments of light relaxation he has given his tired brain. How many 
a young mind weighed down with morbid fancies may bless him for 
the first current of healthy thought which passed through it. These 
unknown friends may perhaps often brush by him in the street, or sit 
opposite to him in a railway carriage, or kneel at his side in church. 
They know his heart and mind, but not his face, and so they pass him 
unheeded. His unknown friends must always remain for the novelist 
shrouded in mist, but still he knows they are there, and thanks God 
for the knowledge. Those around him may be cold or unkind, death 
or absence may remove his nearest and dearest, but still he feels that 
there are scattered about in the world those who love him and sym- 
pathize with him: and so he takes comfort and works on. 

It is the practice of some really good people to speak of novel 
writing as a useless, pernicious talent, which should be crushed in the 
bud, even by those who possess it. These worthy folks can surely 
never have read their Bibles ; if they had, they could not fail to under- 
stand how the use of short stories as vehicles of instruction in the 
Gospels has sanctified and ennobled fiction for all time. That man 
must be in truth bound hand and foot with prejudice who will not own 
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that it is a great and glorious gift to be able to impart pleasure to 
thousands, and to lead others by an easy path to the good and the 
beautiful. 

Unfortunately, however, there are in our days novels which lead in 
exactly the contrary direction. For these I speak no word of defence. 
It is most certainly one of the darkest features of our time that works 
of fiction, whose whole tone cannot fail to lower the moral standard of 
their readers, are circulated from hand to hand among the boys 
and girls of our English. homes. The various species of these un- 
wholesome books are very numerous. There is the novel which speaks 
of the breaking of the seventh commandment in the most free and 
open way. There is the novel which, although it does not sin against 
decency so plainly, has nevertheless hanging about its every sentence a 
sensuous flavour. There is the novel which treats with flippant smart- 
ness the deepest and most serious subjects. There is the novel which 
deifies animal strength and beauty. There is the novel which gives 
us now a page of illicit love, and now a page of slip-shod religious 
sentiment to act as a foil to each other. Truly, when these books lie 
on our drawing-room tables and by our firesides, and when our 
women are the chief writers and readers of them, England may throw 
aside her old-fashioned boast about the modest dignity of her daugh- 
ters, and may challenge France to bring a troop of dames and damsels 
as recklessly bold as these. 

Very few and far between are the sparks of genius which light 
up this ugly darkness. In most of our novels real talent is as much 
wanting as good morality ; the character painting of the actors in them 
is as coarse as the scenes in which they act. The English is worse 
even than the matters it treats of. Every young gentleman who finds 
not quite enough to do in his profession sits down now-a-days to write 
a novel as readily as he would to eat a beef-steak. Every young lady 
who has had a few love passages which have not ended in matrimony 
as soon as could be wished, takes up her pen to chronicle her expe- 
riences as composedly as she would take up her crochet needle. 
Every member of society who has a grievance to complain of, or 
a pet theory to inculcate, strings together a few loose incidents in 
which several colourless characters clothed entirely in his own peculiar 
opinions speak and act, and then calls this a work of fiction. 

“T would write a novel if I only had time,” is said with as much 
easy assurance as “If I had time I would carve my name on that 
tree.” And the worst of it is that these gentlemen and ladies do 
always find time; and not only time but publishers, which in truth is 
by far the greater miracle of the two. 

This incessant novel writing by unskilful amateurs is very detri- 
mental to the few really earnest artists there are among us. The 
fiction market becomes literally drugged with wares. Many readers, 
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finding that such numbers of novels are tedious, and such numbers 
objectionable, cease to believe that there can be written now-a-days a 
clever novel with a healthy moral tone, and give up modern fiction 
altogether. The low morality of our current novels is rendered a yet 
more unpleasant sign of the times by the fact of our writers of fiction 
being principally women. 

“Sittsamkeit,” said old Goethe, “ should always be the prevailing 
power under a female sovereign.” With all his shortcomings towards 
the sex, Goethe could respect a good woman when he saw her, and our 
English authoresses would do well in these days to take his saying to 
heart. 

Every novelist is in a certain degree a monarch, for he or she has 
his or her own greater or smaller circle of readers over whom to hold 
sway. Let, then, the authoress of fiction take good care that in her 
literary kingdom the moral tone may be of the highest and purest. 
The female novelist is best unmarried. It is hardly possible (though 
of course there are exceptions to this rule) that a woman can at the 
same time devote herself to her profession, and do her duty as mis- 
tress of a family. But let not the wife and mother look with scorn 
on her who in all sincerity and singleness of mind devotes herself to 
art. Their spheres of action are different, but their womanly mission 
is the same. One rules over the home circle, the other over many 
minds far away. The influence of the one is immediate but more 
narrow; the influence of the other is less direct but wider. One strikes 
the moral and religious key-note of the family, the other that of the 
public taste. 

No woman should think of becoming a novelist unless she is very 
sure of her vocation, and means to work earnestly and incessantly at 
it. There have been, it is true, a few brilliant geniuses who have in 
a first book risen to the highest point in fiction; but in general novel 
writing, like every other profession, needs an apprenticeship. A novelist 
must, of course, be born with some real love and talent for the work. 

But, besides this, the girl who wishes to train herself into an authoress 
of good fiction must use her every energy and every thought for that 
one end. The way in which a young lady usually spends her time is 
not exactly favourable to concentrating the mental powers on a single 
great object. A little music, a little letter-writing, a little lace-work, 
with the interstices between these varied employments filled up by a good 
deal of very small talk, such is the morning of most ladies. She who 
means to be a really good novelist must give up such desultory habits as 
these. 

The writer of fiction should be well read at once in books, in 
men, and in all creation. The girl should, if possible, gain some 
knowledge of the fiction of other countries, and of her own in days 
gone by. The pompous historical novel of Italy, the Spanish romance 
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with its improbability and its prettiness, the story of Germany with its 
embroidery of vague fancies, the playful novelette of France ; all these, 
though they must not be imitated by her, help to form her style. Our 
own old masters in fiction, especially Richardson, are wonderful 
studies as to the delicate drawing of character, and so she must try to 
read them as well. Books of history and biography must not be left 
out of her course of reading, for they will help her to understand the 
men and women around her. Some classical knowledge, too, is an 
assistance, if she can acquire it. A Greek tragedy is the finest model 
for the construction of a plot. ‘The subtle variation of language in 
Homer teaches better than any other school a neat and just use of 
words. But, above all, she must study the people around her, not 
only in their strongest passions, but in their minutest shades of thought 
and feeling. Even inanimate nature and the ways of the lower animals 
may be observed by her, for these form graceful accessories in novel 
writing. Each uncommon incident in real life, whether humorous or 
pathetic, which she may chance to meet with, should be treasured up in 
her memory as likely one day to be woven into her webs. 

She who thus devotes herself to her art will very probably at first 
meet with ridicule, or even with coldness, from those of her own sex 
and age. Her family will, perhaps, either treat her as a mysterious 
Cassandra, with whom they can have no sympathy, or as a lunatic 
whom it is their duty to control. But let her tread bravely the path 
she has chosen; a$ days go on, those around her will learn to look 
up to and to love her. Let her remember that she is in some sort 
a priestess set apart to interpret to men the deeper secrets of human 
nature. Let her live to God and to her art, and with her for time 
and for eternity it shall be well. 

ALICE KING. 
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TWO FLOWERS. 


3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BLIND BEGGAR.” 
T. 


DENSE November fog, so thick that it was impossible to see 

ten paces ahead, hung over the great city. Nor had it been much 

better before darkness fell—for it was now past four o’clock. Link-boys 

were passing to and fro; vehicles driving slowly and timidly ; whilst 

passengers moved along like people in a dream. In vain the shops set 

all their gas blazing: it only threw a little glow on the atmosphere, 
which served to show how thick it was. 

Standing quite still in a street, her foot on the kerb, as if hesitating 
whether to cross or not, was a beautiful and very well-dressed girl of 
about seventeen, rich furs wrapped about her tall, elegant form. 

‘“‘Why, Miss Seymour!” exclaimed a gentleman’s voice, so near to her 
that she started. ‘“‘ You out in this fog? Have you lost your way?” 

She turned quickly to find a handsome man, somewhere about thirty, 
beside her. 

“Lost indeed,” she replied, laughing, but with evident relief as she 
shook hands. ‘ Where are we, Mr. Dana?” . 

‘A very long way from home,” he:said, slightly stooping over her 
and putting her hand on his arm. “I must see thateyou reach it safely.” 

In a few minutes they had overtaken a cab, and were being driven 
homewards as quickly as the dark fog would permit. When at length 
it stopped, their ring brought an anxious face from the window to the 
door before a servant could reach the hall. 

“ At last!” exclaimed a lady. ‘ My dear isabel, I have been in a 
terrible state of anxiety about you. It is you who have brought her 
home, Mr. Dana?” 

“Yes. Found her lost and bewildered,” he replied, as he followed 
Mrs. Seymour and her niece into the drawing-room. 

Isabel laughed, whilst her aunt began disrobing her. 

“Come,” he added, “admit, Miss Seymour, that you were glad to 
hear my voice.” 

He was nearly double her age. He had knocked about the world, 
and when it suited him, could well treat her half like the pretty, 
petulant, but very winsome child she still was. 

The beautiful face was turned for a moment with a little mischievous 
toss of the head, but without further reply Isabel ran off to her room. 
The other two followed more leisurely. 

Mrs. Seymour was the widow of an officer who had left her nothing 
but her pension, and a sum of money for which he had insured his life. 
At fifty she was still a woman of enterprise and energy; not one to sit 
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down and pinch upon a small income while her health remained to her ; 
and after long deliberation she took a handsome house in a West End 
street, furnished it in accordance, and resolved to take a few gentlemen 
into her home to help her to meet her expenses. Well suited for the 
work, her speculation succeeded beyond her expectations. 

A few years passed on, when her late husband’s only brother died in 
India, after a few days’ illness, leaving one little girl—an orphan— 
entirely unprotected. So friendless was the child, that a brother officer 
to whom Major Seymour had mentioned his wishes wrote to Mrs, 
Seymour on the orphan’s behalf. The appeal was instantly responded 
to by a letter requesting the child to be sent over at once; enclosing at 
the same time an ample sum for all necessary expenses. 

Thus the gay-hearted, merry little one became the light of the great 
London house, and the darling of her aunt’s heart. 

But Mrs. Seymour was a woman of strong common sense, and she 
resolved to bring up Isabel to independence. “Life is uncertain,” she 
argued to herself; “and it may please God to take me before I can 
provide for the child.” 

What was to be done? Isabel was clever, but Mrs. Seymour 
dreaded for her the life of a governess. Yet what else was there? 
She was very musical, and early developed a voice of rare beauty and 
quality. So one morning her aunt marched her off to the Royal 
Academy of Music for the opinion of two or three of the first singing 
masters. It was unanimous. “ Madam, her voice will be a fine rich 
mezzo-soprano. Put her upon the stage.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Seymour firmly : “ not the stage. I don’t mind 
the concert room ; but I am English enough to hate the stage.” 

So Isabel Seymour was trained by one of the first masters of the 
day, and in time came out in the two last oratorio concerts of the 
season. The trial was an unmistakable success: her extreme youth 
and beauty alone perhaps would have ensured a kind reception; and 
her second appearance in “Elijah,” that wonderful masterpiece, 
established it. Of course Isabel never went anywhere alone : either 
her aunt or an elderly female, half housekeeper, half companion, 
invariably accompanied her. 

For some time past the only gentlemen living with Mrs. Seymour 
were an old gentleman who in the days gone by had been an intimate 
friend of her husband’s; and two young men—Arthur Dana and 
Norman Leslie. 

When the young girl came down again, they were all assembled with 
her aunt in the drawing-room, looking at a book on the language of 
flowers. In answer to her question, Norman Leslie brought her the 
volume. “Itis a book on the language of flowers,” he said; “and 
is splendidly illustrated. This bouquet with a white rose and wall- 
flower together in the foreground is especially beautiful.” 
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“ Beautiful indeed,” repeated Isabel. ‘I suppose the meanings 
of these two flowers have some reference to each other, as they are 
placed together ?” 

Leslie turned to the index and read :— 

“The scentless White Rose—Silence. The Wallflower—Fidelity : 
faithful in misfortune.” 

“T like that,” she said, looking suddenly up into his handsome face. 
“T like that very much.” 

“So do I—very much,” he answered ; and his voice was deep and 
meaning as he turned to replace the book. 

Her eye followed him and then went straight over to Arthur Dana. 

They were much of an age, these two men: much of the same 
height and light graceful build; much on an equality in personal 
beauty, save in that one taste might prefer the burnished dark brown 
hair and complexion and deep violet eyes of Norman Leslie, to the 
sunburnt skin and full restless grey eye of Arthur Dana. But it re- 
quired an older head, a heart more experienced, a nature more trained 
and chastened than barely seventeen years of joyous sunshine could 
bring forth, to appreciate the difference between the two. ‘To under- 
stand that if Dana had knocked about more, seen more perhaps, he had 
also knocked out more: to see that Leslie carried with him a per- 
petual subtle youth that was a well-spring of beauty, and lay too deep 
in the rich soil of his nature to be dried out from within ; the exube- 
rance of whose young strong passions had been checked and controlled 
by the fine, pure nature; by the native rectitude to which the strong 
will readily answered. 

There to the good physiognomist lay the difference. In Dana there 
was no such well-spring. He was a Tythonus for whom Aurora had 
forgotten to ask the gift of perpetual youth. In his restless grey eye 
lurked no such steady, dreamy depths; in his face no such harmony, 
save of feature. Here the subtle essence of faith and loyalty was 
wanting. His “wild oats” had not sprung wholly from the unguided 
richness of youth, but from the deeper, more fatal root of an innate 
love of pleasure and excitement. It lay in the very glance of the eye, 
in a line or two about the mouth, not always visible; never detectable 
save to the close and experienced observer. 


II. 


As long as the world exists; as long as there are ears to hear; so 
long will live Mendelssohn and Beethoven ; for such master-music as 
theirs belongs to no century, but to all time and all ages; not distinc- 
tive of a period, marked and trammelled by the fashions of a date, but 
standing alone in their own giant genius. 

Five minutes to eight, and people were streaming into Exeter Hall. 
The choir came filtering into their places as the band tuned up—a 
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gay crowd of all colours, like a parterre of tropic flowers. Light 
o’clock—one, two, three minutes, and then a burst of hearty welcome 
as the conductor appeared, followed by the singers, bass and contralto, 
tenor and soprano. Miss Z——, resplendent in amber satin and 
lace; the tall girlish form of Isabel Seymour, robed in black velvet 
edged with white swan’s down, with pearls on her throat and arms, and 
a single crimson rose amongst the golden luxuriance of curls that 
clustered about her head. 

Hush, now. The conductor raps his baton, and the solo trumpet 
opens that lovely overture to the ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,” which all lovers 
of music know so well. Norman Leslie, in listening, forgets the vexa- 
tion with which he had just seen so many lorgnettes levelled at the 
beautiful girl so quietly seated there ; and Arthur Dana, in another row, 
drops his to listen. 

So through the first splendid chorus. Then Isabel rose quietly, and 
never had the rich mezzo flowed more easily into that most exquisite 
“ Praise thou the Lord,” now soft as an Zolian harp, now flinging 
forth its whole grand power in the very triumph of praise and glory. 

“This Isabel Seymour sings the composer—never herself,” was the 
comment of a gentleman to Norman Leslie, later on, when the “ Hymn 
of Praise” had given place to the “Stabat Mater,” as the rich flexible 
voice threw off the first bars of the lovely “Inflammatus ;” and Leslie, well 
pleased, bowed assent. It is pleasant to hear praise of those we loved 
and if ever man loved woman, he had given to this young girl the full 
richness of his fresh pure heart—too young to know himself—too — 
young and undisciplined to know her. Exulting joyously in her power, 
unconsciously liking so much adulation—and how few so very young, 
and fair and gifted would not—she would not at this moment have 
given up her profession for the quiet, safe obscurity of a home with- 
out fame. It was a very natural feeling in one so young: fame is 
pleasant ; even the evanescent fame of a singer, to the desire for which 
I do not give the noble name of Ambition. Yet in Isabel it might 
perhaps merit that word, for in her it was more than half the actual 
love of the music ; and she took at least half the applause to the music 
she sang. 

Band and chorus were crashing away at that terrible “Amen,” when 
she drew around her her crimson mantle and disappeared. But, quick 
as she was, Arthur Dana was yet quicker. The crowd were pouring 
out when the singer and her attendant reached the staircase, but Dana 
was there. With the quiet, unobtrusive manner of the man of the world 
he gave her his arm. ‘I can better make a way for you,” he said, with 
a smile. She took his arm gladly, and in a few minutes her well- 
appointed brougham drew up. He placed her safely in it, with her 
attendant, and watched her go off, “homeward bound. 

Isabel was very tired when they reached home, and very soon 
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retired to rest... But on the staircase whom should she meet but 
Norman Leslie with a letter in his hand. “I have waited in the 
corridor for you,” he said, quietly, “to give you this letter.” 

“‘ A letter—who from? Who branght it ?” she asked. 

‘“‘T have brought it.” He passed her by, with a quiet good night, 
and she hurried to her room, full of wondering curiosity. She saw at 
once that it was his writing, and she broke the seal and read—nothing 
very long; nothing full of heroics and exalted phrases. Only a very 
plain, simple letter, which told her how deeply and unalterably the writer 
loved her ; how, if she would only say he might try and win her one 
day for his wife, he would make her happiness his first earthly care. 
He could not, he said, offer her a splendid home; but he could at 
least take her from the public life into which she was thrown, and of 
which she would soon grow weary. He had written because there 
were so few opportunities of seeing her alone, especially as a letter 
received just before the concert obliged him to go to Paris directly, to 
an elder brother, who was there lying ill. 

Long the beautiful girl sat with the letter in her hand. She was 
still too young, too much of a child to realize the full meaning of that 
little word Love, spoken from a man’s very heart. She had shaken her 
head at the allusion to her public career. It had begun brightly—she 
was in no mind to step from it back into the even tenor of private 
life ; the gay, bright young nature revelled in its flights like the eaglets 
when they first spread their pinions. Love had never yet bound her 
captive, and if her sunny fancy had any balance whatever, it was per- 
haps more towards Arthur Dana, because she feared him ever so wee a 
bit ; he seemed so much older than she; so much a man of the world ; 
partly because (and here he was a consummate actor) he would not 
always let her do just as she liked with him. Many atime he had 
quietly and tacitly declined to move at her bidding, and while Leslie 
laughingly did her lightest wish, Dana set her at defiance, and gained 
the result. Womanlike, she inclined towards the one who made her 
feel his power—he used guile to supply the fine nature of the other, 
whose entire self-sacrifice Isabel was not yet capable of understanding. 
She was dazzled by the more brilliant but far less profound nature, and 
mistook its light for genius—the searing knowledge of evil for depth 
and worldly wisdom. This letter grieved her bitterly ; her true instinct 
of woman, her generous, loving, undeveloped heart bled for him, and 
bitter tears were shed as she penned a gentle but firm refusal. She 
respected, liked him above every one as a friend, she said, but could not 
dare to hold out any hopes; he must, he would — her save as the 
friend she wished ever to be. 

Poor child! If she could only have seen into the oe only indeed 
seen into that other chamber, into that long night of agony, when all 
light fled before those few lines of handwriting; when the lamp burnt 
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out unheeded, and the stars paled, and the hours passed like a blank, 
without course or time; till suddenly, lo! it was the new day, and last 
night seemed long years ago. 

When Isabel came down stairs Norman Leslie had left for Paris. No 
one guessed what had passed. Leslie's haggard face was only natural, 
after such bad news of his only and much-loved brother. 

A week later the early morning post brought Isabel a thick letter 
bearing the foreign post mark, and with trembling fingers she opened it. 
It contained a small book, in the two leaves of which lay bedded, 
beautifully pressed, a scentless white rose and a wallflower. 


II. 


There are shadows moving like a phantasmagoria across the vision. 
A fair bride passes forth from the church into a new life. A girl-wife ; 
a spoiled darling at home; a courted favourite abroad ; ignorant, oh, 
most sadly ignorant of the mysterious book of her own human heart: 
too young and inexperienced to know what she had thrown aside ; too 
young to know the step she had taken—all its stern responsibility, all 
its cares and dangers—alas ! the grievous mistake it was: self-deceived 
because so miserably self-ignorant! Poor child! standing in all her 
gay bright youth and beauty at her husband’s side, blushing and 
smiling as he stoops, still the lover, to whisper his devotions in her 
ear: then clinging, half tears, half smiles, to the fond mistaken aunt 
who should never have given her to the handsome Arthur Dana. Well, 
she is gone forth—a wife, and her childhood’s home shall know her no 
more : a phantom of the past: the shadow of the future looms up 
afar. She toys with him now; she will fear him perhaps one day. 

Locked away in her old school desk, rested the two flowers ; placed 
there when received, and left there, because something within, un- 
wotted of till years after, forbade her to destroy them; while the very 
first instinct of womanhood taught her that they must be out of sight, 
shut out into the dead past of her girlhood’s days. 

So the shadows pass slowly onward. 

A fashionable crowd is pouring out of St. James’s Hall from a Phil- 
harmonic concert, talking, laughing, criticising. 

“How beautiful she is!” remarks one. ‘She will be a magnificent 
woman.” 

“Madame Seymour-Dana—yes. How wondrously she sang to- 
night. I think she improves each time we hear her.” 

At that moment Arthur Dana was carefully wrapping the warm, furred 
mantle round his young wife as he put her into the carriage, asking 
tenderly, “ Are you tired, my darling ?” 

“‘ Not very—no ; not. very tired.” But all the way home she sat very 
quiet, with her bright head resting against his shoulder; and followed 
him in silence into the dining-room, where supper was laid. 
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“A letter for you, Arthur,” she said, taking up one which lay on the 
table. 

Dana opened it carelessly, but he started, and his brow grew dark as 
he read. She, poor child, had never yet seen him look like that, and 
shrunk back for the first time with a thrill of fear; a vague misgiving. 
What if ever that black frown should be for her ! 

“ Dear Arthur, is anything the matter?” she said, timidly. 

“Nothing. It only concerns myself,” he shortly answered. 

‘Whatever troubles my husband concerns me,” said Isabel, touching 
him softly. 

Ashamed of his harshness, Dana threw his arm round the girlish 
form, and drew her close. 

“ Forgive me, my darling. It is nothing. Only an old college debt 
which I had forgotten.” He kissed her and drew her to the table, but 
that frown dwelt painfully in her memory and haunted her. The first 
shadow had fallen across her path. 

One night, lounging outside St. James’s Hall, into which he had just 
escorted his wife, a voice saluted him by name. 

“‘Halloa! Arthur Dana, I declare! You don’t remember me, eh ?” 

For Dana stared at the stranger—a handsome but decidedly fast 
looking man of about forty. 

‘Why, Dana, can you forget your college chum, Wilfred Hurle- 
stone?” 

“T remember you, now. My dear fellow, well met ; where have you 
been all these years?” 

“Enjoying life, which should be the aim of most men. One can 
live in Paris or Vienna, you know. But I suppose since you got 
married you've settled down respectably.” 

Dana laughed uneasily ; he did not like the banter ; he felt ashamed 
of the charge of respectability—as such men often do. 

“T’ve not settled down at all that I know of,” he answered, with a 
careless laugh. 

“ Ah, that’s like yourself! come along with me. I'll introduce you 
to some jolly fellows.” 

“Where to, Hurlestone? for I must fetch Mrs. Dana; she cannot 
be left without proper escort.” 

“Oh! of course—you must introduce me. But there’s time enough 
on hand, and our old haunt at F ’s isn’t far. Come.” 

Arthur Dana linked arms with his dangerous companion—and went 
back to a long forsworn haunt. At the moment his wife was standing 
before a delighted audience his foot once more crossed the threshold 
of the salon de jeu. 

The concert was over—but Isabel did not find her husband awaiting 
her as usual, and unaided had to find her way into her carriage. 
She soon reached home and went upstairs alone, the poor heart full to 
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bursting; wounded, angry, yet proudly resolving to show him that she did 
not care. Alas! that too often fatal resolve. So the rising tears were 
proudly crushed back, the swelling heart haughtily stilled from all out- 
ward sign ; the soft, clinging girl-wife seemed gone as she stood before 
that elegant toilette slowly taking off the pretty jewels with which he had 
loaded her. How different from the being who had won him back so 
shortly before with the loving—‘“ What troubles my husband concerns 
me.” Oh woman! oh wife! when thou kneelest before God’s holy 
altar, cast pride and passion behind thee with the girlhood’s name. 
Remember that it is thy part to endure, to soften, to win. It is 
woman’s part in life, but tea thousand times more her part when 
wedded. She must suffer long; ay, often wrong and injustice and 
bitter neglect ; even want of faith ; but far less perhaps would be the 
total wreck of many a home if no wife had ever said in her heart’s 
proud bitterness the fatal words: 7 w// show him I do not care. 

Yet there stood the young Isabel Dana, and presently the stray foot- 
step returned. She heard it below—first in the hall, then in the draw- 
ing-room, then up straight to their chamber; but she never moved. 
His cheek was flushed, his eyes bright as he paused. 

“‘T met an old friend and quite missed the time,” he began. 

“T got home just as well without you,” she interrupted, with chilling 
quietness, as if she was utterly indifferent whether he was there or not. 
“Of course I could not wait for you.” 

He had been playing ; wit and champagne had passed; he had 
touched once more the dangerous pleasures of his youth and bachelor 
days ; met with former companions; and the evil passion filled his 
excited blood. 

“ Another time you must wait, then. I will not have my wife coming 
home alone.” 

“Tn that case you must be ready in time instead of spending the 
evening with ‘old friends,’” the young wife said ironically. “ I certainly 
shall not wait, especially as I suppose it might often occur.” 

“T have spoiled you too long,” he returned, with a tone and look 
that secretly frightened her, so dark and threatening was it. But the 
demon of wounded pride still nestled in that beating heart, and sat on 
that curling lip. 

She turned round with a wide open stare of extreme surprise, and 
laughed. ‘You should have thought of that before,” she cried. 

“T will think of it now, at any rate,” said Arthur Dana, and passed 
into his dressing-room, closing the door loudly. Isabel turned deadly 
pale. She stood alone. That shut door fell like a knell, as if in 
closing it had closed her out from his heart; and in that miserable 
moment back on her own rushed a tide of passionate remorse; the 
wayward demon of pride fled as the young wife sprang to the door and 
flung it wide. 
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‘“* Arthur! oh Arthur! forgive me!” 

He turned quickly, opened his arms, and the poor child threw herself 
on his breast, sobbing passionately—once again close to his heart—the 
cloud blown away. 

Pause once more, oh wife, to listen to a simple warning. The word 
once spoken, the taunt once uttered, can never be recalled, or forgotten. 
High words, bitter remorse, repentance, and a reconciliation may 
make a very touching picture; but oh, believe me, such scenes are 
the death-knell of wedded love, even when that love is deep and strong. 
The cord has once been loosened, the cloud has once come between 
husband and wife, and woe is in the hour. 

The stone remains in the bed of the stream even when all the 1ings 
on the water have vanished. 


ay. 


Meanwhile, far away, there beat one faithful, patient, suffering heart, 
clinging to the dead past. From her marriage day, Isabel was dead to 
Norman Leslie ; and round the dead, memory threw the sacred halo of 
her veil. 

One still evening, sitting by his side, his brother’s gentle widow 
touched him softly. ‘‘ For full an. hour,” she said, “you have not 
moved an inch, a hair’s breadth ; where are your thoughts ?” 

He moved,now. ‘ They were far away, Agnes—in the far-off past.” 

“‘ That past ! itis a grave,” she said, leaning her hand on her brother’s 
shoulders. ‘‘ Norman, I am very selfish.” 

** You, Agnes?” 

“Yes, for I dread the thought of your marrying, as you must and 
ought to one day.” 

“‘ Dread it no more then, sweet sister. I shall never marry,” he said 
quietly. 

Agnes Leslie looked at him a moment, and then her eyes filled. 

“Oh! Norman, forgive me. I never dreamed—I . 

“ Fiush!” he interrupted gently, ‘she is dead.” 

That was all that passed between those two; no further allusion was 
ever made, but each understood the other; each had buried their 
dead. Still they travelled from place to place, the brother and sister, 
and her one child, and time brought to them peace if not happiness ; a 
chastened sadness, a calm resignation to the all-wise, loving Hand 
which sendeth sorrow on its children, as the soft rain in the spring time, 
to bring forth rich fruit for the Master’s use. 





Another passing picture moves by. Loungers on 'the Boulevard des 
Italiens are chatting gaily — English, Italian, American, French, 
German, and many more ; for the sunshine has drawn all forth. 
Two or three pass—two new London arrivals and a Frenchman. 
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“What. of the musical world?” asked the latter. ‘“ Who is the 
concert star now?” 

“Oh, Madame Seymour-Dana becomes every month more the 
favourite than ever. Such a voice, such style too, I never heard.” 

“She must be two or three and twenty now. Has she any children?” 

“Not living. You saw her in London?” 

“Yes, She has lost that bright girlish happy look entirely. She 
seems anxious, even unhappy, I fancy.” 

“ Poor thing,” replied the Englishman. “I fear her marriage is not 
cloudless. I have heard that her husband plays, and neglects her. 
Certainly he does not escort her about as he used to do.” 

So talking they moved on, unwitting the dagger they had struck to 
the very heart of that tall man near them—the heart that must not 
even love her—the hand that was powerless to shelter her. This was 
bitter news indeed. 


Who is that superbly beautiful woman who stands there so calmly 
facing the crowded concert hall? Does the applause please her now as 
of yore? Her lips force a smile, but the dark eyes are heavy with 
unshed tears as they vainly seek out one face that is missing, and 
she knows that that face is at that moment bending over the gaming 
table. Does she value now the plaudits of the crowd; or are they only 
as dross and false jewellery ? 

Now she enters her lovely drawing-room slowly and wearily, and 
her glance rests bitterly on her own jewelled hand and arm, as she 
throws off her rich mantle. But scarcely has she sat down when a 
servant enters with a letter. 

Disguised though the address was, she knew her husband’s hand, 
and her own shook as she read the enclosure :— 

‘Send me all the money you have by the bearer. That man is here 
who wrote to me years ago—you remember; it is a debt of long 
standing, and concerns my honour. “A. 

The servant withdrew. The wife flung down the letter and set her 
foot upon it with passionate grief and scorn, 

“Honour! honour! Oh, the shameful desecration of that word— 
honour in a gambling debt! This must end. I cannot, dare not 
furnish money for such awful vice. This is the last—the very last.” 

She went to a desk, her old girlish desk, and drew from it a roll of 
. bank-notes, amounting in all to a large sum, which she enclosed with a 
line :— 

“This is the last ‘debt of honour’ which I will pay, or lend my hand 
to pay. *“TSABEL.” 

She went downstairs herself, and gave the letter to the messenger. 
The man departed, and the wife returned upstairs. She had left the 
old desk open, and crossing to shut it, her fingers lingered about it, 
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turning over the old familiar writing of long ago. Oh, how long ago 
it seemed! Then she was a blithe, happy girl; now she stood there a 
childless mother ; the neglected wife of a gambler. 

Scraps of writing and music, old letters, even a sheet of an old copy- 
book, her eyes fell on, as she knelt before it ; and the poor weary head 
sank on her jewelled arm with such a burst of passionate weeping as 
shook her slight frame through and through. 

How time passed she knew not. All the flood of memory, all the 
tide of misery, that flowed between her now, Isabel Dana, and the time 
when her tiny hand could just sign the large ‘‘ Isabel Seymour,” was too 
much; and when the heavy sobs subsided from sheer exhaustion, she 
still knelt there, a miserable contrast to her rich dress, and the bright 
mocking gleam which the least movement shot forth from the gems 
she wore. 

It might have been one hour after, it might have been many for all 
she knew, when the door opened, and Arthur Dana, haggard and 
altered, entered. 

“You here still,” he said, with the black frown she had learned to 
fear, and now shrank from, shivering. ‘What did you mean by that 
note to-night ?” 

His tone was so sharp, and even menacing, that she trembled, as 
she answered low and firmly: “ What I said, Arthur. I have put my 
hand to sin for the last time. I——” 

“This to me! Do you forget that you are my wife—sine?” 

She rose and faced him now, putting her hand to her temple. 

“T remember that I am your wife, Arthur. To help you in trouble, 
to pay your honest debts, I would slave my life out, and be happy, if I 
won one word or look of kindness from you; but I will not sing one 
note more if every piece of gold it coins is only to sink my husband 
deeper yet into misery and sin. Oh! my husband!” she said, suddenly 
throwing herself at his feet, and clasping his hands ; “forsake, forswear 
these men who are dragging you down ; above all, forsake the one who 
has been your evil genius—Wilfred Hurlestone. If you ever bore me 
any love—if you have anything left of your former self, hear me now, and 
stop before it is too late. You are wrecking all happiness here—you 
are perilling your soul hereafter !” 

The blood circling hotly through his veins flushed crimson to his 
very brow—not yet hardened to utter callousness—not yet untouched 
by such an appeal. But he drew his hand away, and stepped back. 

“T cannot,” he said hurriedly. “If I promised I should not keep 
the pledge. Ah, child, you do not know the temptation; it is as if 
devils drew me on by a power stronger than my own. I must play— 
I must gamble.” 

“No, no!” she cried, now standing before him. “Are these 
words for a Christian man to utter? Passing by the higher reason, is 
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there no power of w/? Are you turned coward altogether to say that 
you must gamble—must stamp out your manhood and honour, and 
lose your very soul itself, at the beck and call of a few men—lose all for 
the turn of a few numbers, the roll of a ball, or the cast of a few dice?” 

“Tsabel !” 

“ Ay, you falter—you shrink at the picture of a thing so mean and 
contemptible : but it is true—true of every gambler. Oh, Arthur, it is 
not too late.” 

“Tt is too late!” he broke in almost wildly. “Ihave lost. Iam 
loaded with a millstone of debt that must be paid. I tell you now 
that all must go—all I have—this house—everything in it: even all 
your gains for this season are staked and lost.” 

The wife laid both her firm hands on his once more. 

“Listen, my husband,” she said, steadily: “not one piece of gold— 
not one thing in this house, if I can prevent it—not one thousandth 
part of my gains, shall go for these shameful debts ‘ of honour.’” 

“Hush, hush, Isabel! you know not what you are saying !” he cried, 
wringing his hands above his head. “A woman cannot know, cannot 
feel what this is. You do not realize what the world will say; how 
society looks on a man who plays till he loses, and then refuses pay- 
ment. How can I do this, and face living man again ?” 

Still standing before him with her deep eyes fixed on him, still with 
the same low steady voice, she said, solemnly,— 

“Qh, Arthur! Arthur! how can you do this and face death—and 
the judgment that comes after death ?” 

Dana staggered back as if she had struck him a physical blow, cover 
ing his face. 

“TI fear both man and Heaven! I dare not face either. I have for- 
gotten God all my life, Isabel, and now you would have me stand a 
defaulter before the world. Never, never! I cannot. I tell you I 
should kill myself.” 

She saw at once that her only hold was in calmness, and in yielding 
a little—the chasm must be filled ; and drawing him forcibly to a sofa, 
she knelt before him. 

“That were indeed base cowardice in a Dana. Hear me, Arthur, 
for I have perhaps required too much. Give up, then, if you will, all 
that is your own ; nothing more can you give; for I, who never yet 
broke an engagement, will not sing one note again, unless I receive 
every penny I earn. I cannot do such wrong and throw aside every 
principle. If ever there was love between us——”’ 

‘‘T have loosened yours, if ever it was there,” he interrupted, with a 
sudden passionate burst of emotion. “I see now that I never under- 
stood you. Isabel, it was your beauty that enthralled my fancy, but 
could not reach a heart which had already frittered itself away among 
the worthless. I laughed at Norman Leslie for his sublime faith in 
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woman’s purity, in goodness, in love—and now—now! I have felt very 
dimly this long time, that though I dazzled your girlish fancy, perhaps 
your girlish vanity, I never won your heart, never touched the gold 
beneath the surface ; that, whatever affection there was, I have inch by 
inch trodden down, miserable gambler that I am! Leave me to my 
fate—you must scorn me; leave me alone for ever—you know my 
words are true.” 

Ay, she had known that long ago: known the terrible mistake of 
her life when one night she had come suddenly upon those Two 
Flowers, so silent, so eloquent. And out of the fierce struggle of that 
bitter knowledge she had come forth as pure gold out of the refiner’s 
fire. 

She did not lie now; she could not tell him that she would love him 
as such women as she loved their husbands, for she knew that that 
could never be: but she wound her arms about him, drew the poor, 
weary, sinful head upon her breast and whispered :— 

“Let us bury the past, my husband, save by our future resolve to 
atone for our errors ; hoping and striving forGod’s mercy and forgiveness.” 

“ Forgive—forgive,” he murmured, brokenly ; and his head drooped 
lower on her breast. He suddenly struggled for breath, threw his 
arms wildly out, and sank heavily against her. 

“ Arthur! Arthur!” 

Too late, too late, this side the grave. A disease of the heart of 
long standing had at length put an end to the troubled life. 


®, 


See that slight girlish figure robed from head to foot in crape, sitting 
by that old-fashioned desk, and looking over papers which are scarce 
whiter than that young beautiful face. 

One after the other she turns them over, replacing a few, but burning 
more. Replacing a bundle of letters quickly, a small drawer, accidentally 
touched, flies open, and before her lies, for the third time in her life, 
that little packet. With a quick, irresistible impulse she takes it; her 
hand shakes as she opens it. How had she changed !—how these Two 
Flowers remained unchanged !—speaking in their lifeless stillness, elo- 
quent in their endless silence. Faithful to the end of time ; silently, in 
patience and resignation, that one noble heart, rejected long ago, not 
then understood or valued, still beat only for her; and now she bowed 
her poor head on those flowers and wept bitter tears. She knew not 
why she had never seen his face in private or public, though in every 
concert room the singer’s glance went first instinctively over every face, 
seeking that one alone. 

So time went by; but for her, life was a blank in the midst of her’ 
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fame. The chastened woman had lived to learn that the pinnacle of 
success was not necessarily happiness. 
* * % * 

Twelve years have passed since her marriage day, and she opens her 
piano to practise some new song ; but almost before the first notes had 
left her lips the door opened. ‘Mr. Leslie” was announced, and for 
the first time since that night on the staircase, those two were face to 
face. 

“ Have you forgotten an old friend ?” he said, as she paused, grasping 
- the back of her chair to steady herself. 

“ Forgotten ! oh no—how could I? I am very, very glad to see 
you.” And now she could give him her hand. “Where have you 
been all these years, Mr. Leslie ?” 

“Travelling, chiefly, with my sister Agnes, my brother’s widow,” 
Norman answered. “ But, now we have returned home, I should like 
you to know her so much. We have felt for you in your trouble, Mrs. 
Dana; but hearing of old friends is not like seeing the familiar face, 
hearing the voice we have——” His voice faltered, and he suddenly 
clasped both his hands. ‘“ Why should I hesitate ?—the voice I love— 
the face, the being I have loved all these dreary years. Isabel, have 
you forgotten those two flowers? While you were dead to me; while 
the thought was sin; I put it away with God’s help. Even when your 
loss came, I tried to forget for your sake. But now—now, the tide is 
too strong. Oh, Isabel, I will be content with such affection as you 
can give, if I may win that ; nay, if you tell me to wait another twelve 
years, I can patiently do so, only for the hope of one day calling you 
my wife. You do not answer—ah, you were such a child when I first 
loved you, such a child when you married: is your heart quite buried 
in that grave?” 

Lifting her dark eyes, now full of tears, Isabel put both her hands 
into his, and said softly : 

‘Norman Leslie, I am not worthy such faith as yours—the hap- 
piness of being your wife. Peace to his memory! but he never did, 
never could have reached this heart. I made a fatal mistake, and 
have paid its price. For you alone in all its strength is the love of 

.my mature womanhood, and if——if——” 

She faltered now, but close to his breast Leslie clasped her: close 
to the faithful heart that had never once swerved or failed in its 
loyalty ; and there she wept the first happy tears that she had shed for 
twelve years. 

* * * * 

“T thought,” said the gentle Agnes, as she kissed her brother’s 
wife, “I always thought her dead, not knowing who she was.” 

“Dead to me for years, my sister,” he answered : and closed in one 
clasp the hands of his sister and his wife. 




















IN THE CHRISTMAS FIRELIGHT. 
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T was the last night we were to spend together for two years. I 
would not look beyond those years and face the possibility of our 
never sitting together—Doris and I—in the Christmas firelight, as we 
were sitting now. I knew that the arrangement for our separation had 
been wisely and tenderly made for her sake; but that knowledge did 
not lessen the utter loneliness which weighed down my heart already, 
and would fill it to overflowing when I should look vainly in the silent 
rooms for the face which had brightened them for seventeen years. 
She, Doris Carr, my ward and cherished little friend, was to leave 
me on the morrow that she might spend those coming years with her 
mother’s brother, Colonel Craig, at his estate of Abbot’s Moss, near 
Dublin. I knew that the life to which she was going was so widely 
different a life from that which we had spent through all this time, that 
even if my ward came back to me when that life was over, it could 
not be to fall into the old groove, and be once more the child of my 
care; untouched, in her quiet country home, by any restless joy, or 
sorrow, or ambition. 

Sadly I thought of this while Doris sat beside me, but I answered 
her bright questions cheerfully ; for I dreaded her seeing what an effort 
it was to me to-night to talk at ali—even to her; above all, dreaded her 
guessing, what of course she never could have guessed, how this parting 
was for me the renewal of an old keen pain, which had been lived 
through before she was born. 

“Guy,” she said, from the depths of her great easy chair, her blue, 
child-like eyes wandering slowly from the fire to my face: “isn’t it 
strange that papa should have made this arrangement for me in his 
will? Why should I never have gone to Abbot’s Moss to see Uncle 
Herbert through all my life yet ; and why should I have to stay two 
years now, whether I like it or not?” 

“IT can only guess his motive, Doris,” I answered ; not telling her 
how I fancied I had made it clear to myself years ago, when her father, 
on his dying bed, told me of this wish of his. 

“Tt will be a great change fer me,” Doris continued, with unusual 
gravity on her small bright face. ‘We have always lived so quietly 
here, you and I and Mrs. Jocelyn. Oh! Guy, I shai miss your 
mother! And I shall be then in such a great gay household, and 
presently have to travel all ower the Continent. Oh! it will be such 
achange. Does the will say—I cannot bear to read it, you know, 
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Guy, but I like you to tell me of it—does it show that my father had 
any wish about the life I should lead after these two years are past?” 

“No wish of his is stated at all, Doris,” I answered, glad that her 
eyes were once more fixed upon the fire, because I felt the hot blood 
slowly mount into my face. “The will merely repeats what he himself 
said to me when he gave you, a little child, into my guardianship. 
Your home was to be here, in England, with my mother and myself, 
until’ you were seventeen; when, on your birthday, though it was 
Christmas Eve, you were to go to Ireland, to visit your mother’s 
brother and his family, and to travel with them; at any rate, to stay 
among them until your nineteenth birthday. You are then to inherit 
your property, and to be considered your own mistress.” 

“And you have a sealed letter, which my father wrote me, to be 
given then, haven’t you, Guy?” Doris asked, her face and voice both 
very gentle as she lay back in the rich, caressing firelight. 

“Yes, Doris, which I shall give you—I mean send you on that day.” 

“ And he didn’t mark out for me my life beyond then?” 

“That was all.” 

“Guy, my father was always very fond of you, wasn’t he?” ques- 
tioned Doris, rather wistfully. 

“‘We were firm, tried friends for all the years we knew each other.” 

“And my mother? Were she and you tried friends for all the years 
you knew each other?” 

“Te.” 

“You so seldom speak of my mother, Guy, and I often wonder why. 
Was it because she died so soon after her marriage that you didn’t feel 
to know her very thoroughly ?” 

Not know her very thoroughly! Ah well, let that old, sad story 
lie in the hush of her quiet grave; let it, above all, never bring a 
cloud upon that young bright face which so constantly and vividly 
reminded me of it. 

There was a silent pause between us for a few minutes, then Doris 
spoke with a merry change in her voice. 

“What a funny thing it will be, Guy, to picture you spending day 
after day without me, won’t it? Who will you get to take my 
place? Who will be always down to make your breakfast, and 
brighten up the fire, and warm the papers? Who will walk with you 
along miles and miles of bleak road on these frosty days, or stroll 
with you in the woods when the summer time comes, and make you 
tiny bouquets for your coat? Who will put fresh flowers in Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s rooms—just exactly those she likes—and read to her, and 
drive her when you are away? And who will sing to you when you 
are tired, or help you to idle away the precious after-dinner hours in 
this favourite lazy way of yours? Who will take my place, and do 
these and lots of other things, Guy?” 
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“ And what a funny thing it will be, Doris,” I said, speaking as coolly 
as she had done, and looking as perfectly unconcerned, “‘to picture 
you spending day after day without us, won’t it? Whom will you get to 
takemy place? Who will read you all the cream of the papers while 
you play at pouring out the coffee, or take you for long walks when you 
will zo¢ maintain a pace sufficiently brisk to keep anybody warm? 
Whowill saunter with you in the summer sunshine, when he ought to 
be doing important things elsewhere, and submit, like a feeble martyr, 
to wear any flowers you may choose to arrange? Who will listen to 
your singing by the hour together, without a yawn, or let you idle away 
the precious after-dinner hours talking nonsense in the firelight in this 
favourite lazy way of yours? Who will take my place, and do these 
and lots of other things, Doris?” 

“Tt is not a parallel case,” returned Doris, rising, and speaking with 
a lofty superiority. “I shall have nothing there to remind me of you, 
and so I shall not miss you, Mr. Guy, as you will miss me. There is 
a crowd of visitors at Abbot’s Moss now, so we shall have plenty of 
walking, and riding, and singing, and laughing, and talking. Cannot 
you fancy me in my beautiful new dresses, my hair done up like a 
tower, splendid in the very newest fashions, enjoying myself among the 
grand people? All of us feeling an intense sympathy in each other’s 
pursuits, salaaming so, and promenading so, and flirting so. Look, Guy, 
and judge whether I shall not perform my part with finished grace. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” I answered, watching, without a smile, her slow, graceful 
motions as she performed for my benefit, and grieving to see how easily 
and naturally she acted the coquette. 

“And I shall be as grand and as gay as any one, and as happy as 
any one, and as much admired as any one,” she added. ‘“Can’t you 
fancy it, Guy?” 

“Yes. I can fancy it.” 

* And it is exceedingly unlikely,” resumed Doris, taking up a fan, 
and pausing before the fire with a piquant little air of abstraction as 
she pretended to use it, “it is exceedingly unlikely that any of the 
gentlemen, by whom I shall, of course, be constantly surrounded, will 
ever dare to question the wisdom or propriety of anything I may choose 
to do or say; or sternly forbid my doing what I’ve happened to set my 
heart upon ; or call me wilful and childish for what I may happen to 
do without consulting them; as I’ve been accustomed to hear one 
gentleman do. On the contrary,” continued Doris, closing her fan 
slowly, and glancing up into my face with a condescending sedateness, 
the very essence of coquetry, “they will consider whatever I may 
choose to do the wisest thing, and whatever I may choose to say the 
wittiest. Only think of it! Two whole years with no one to correct 
or lecture me ; no legal guardian within reach to thwart or overrule me, 
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Try to fancy the delight of it for me after seventeen years of abject 
submission.” 

“T will try, when I have realized the fact of the abject submission.” 

“You look as if you didn’t care to take the trouble of trying,” said 
Doris, demurely, “but I daresay you often and often will, when you 
are by yourself here, with nothing else to do.” 

“‘ And you will sometimes take the trouble of picturing me so—by 
myself here, with nothing to do. A lonely tableau, eh, Doris? Shall 
you ever care to summon it?” 

**T will tell you when I come back.” 

“If you ever come back.” 

“ Oh! I shall come back, of course,” she said, with a simple astonish- 
ment in her clear blue eyes. “I shall come back to you when the two 
years are over, whatever I may do afterwards, if only to claim my 
father’s letter.” 

And then she raised her hot little face for my kiss. 

“Why do you go so early?” I asked, my lips trembling, while I 
hesitated and detained her. ‘Shall we not have the lamps lighted, 
and lengthen out this last night?” 

“No. I promised your mother I would go upstairs at nine exactly, 
because of having to start at such an unnaturally early hour in the 
morning. Now, Guy, say good-bye to me quickly. I hate last times— 
yet, if there were no such things as partings in life, there would be no 
happy re-unions, would there, Guy ?” 

While I held her beside me for a few quick moments, feeling that 
this was our real farewell, I thanked her in my heart for adding those 
last hopeful words ; though I knew that even she must understand the 
improbability of there ever being for me a return to the calm and 
brightness of this old life, which was to end upon the morrow. 

“Only good-bye?” questioned Doris, looking up with a laugh upon 
her lips, though the tears were brimming over in her eyes. “ Have 
you no advice to give me, Guy—my dear guardian? No parting 
injunctions ?” 

“None, dear.” 

In the early morning of Christmas Eve Doris left me, travelling 
alone to Chester, where her uncle was to meet her. I watched the 
train roll away; and the chill, dense fog, which hid the bright face 
nodding to me till the very last from the carriage window, seemed to 
wrap itself then about my very heart. What a long, long day that was! 
I felt as if it ought to be night before my watch-hands pointed to noon- 
day. I tried not to see those things around me which so constantly 
reminded me of Doris. I tried to think other thoughts ; but still only 
one dreary burthen rang to every heart-beat. “Never again!” Never 
again to know that the bright, sweet face awaited me at my own hearth. 
Never again to be what we had been through all my darling’s life. No, 
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never again, for all this belonged to a yesterday that was gone for ever. 
I struggled hard to hide this ever-present sense of what was missing, 
and to brighten the dull routine of daily life from which the sunshine 
had been taken; but I sorely failed in my struggle, and it made me 
avoid my mother’s loving eyes with a nervousness which I had 
never known before. Would the day never drag on, and bring the 
stillness and solitude of night to help me to bear this second lonely 
disappointment of my life? At last the listless hours had all been 
told, and the pain of separation grew less acute—as it is tenderly 
ordained that all such pains shall do—as other days stole on. 

Every week Doris wrote to my mother and myself. Such gay, glad 
letters they were, that I seemed to hear her clear young laughter rip- 
pling through them as I read and re-read them; learning by their help 
to follow her hour by hour in her new life. .I could see that it was a 
gayer one even than she had pictured ; a happier one, too, than either 
of us had anticipated ; for among all the loving words she wrote there 
was not one of regret for the home she had left, or of longing to see 
us again. 

Thus a whole year went on, and brought another Christmas Eve, 
spent by me in fear and anxiety beside my mother’s sick bed ; by Doris 
in all the gaiety of its maddest and merriest old customs. She told me 
of it all, filling up her letters with funny little tales of her many com- 
panions, with all of whom I was growing familiar now as I studied her 
letters in my mother’s silent room. It was in one of these Christmas 
letters that I first noticed the name of a new guest at Abbot’s Moss, a 
Sir Kenneth Vesey. I think that even from the first moment I read 
his name, I felt he was not mentioned as other guests had been. Doris 
sent no merry sketch of him; never spoke jestingly of his admiration 
or attentions ; sent me no description of him, either flattering or satiri- 
cal. There was something throughout what she did say of him which 
made me feel that I understood why this was. Keenly and acutely I 
felt that what I had been unconsciously waiting for was come at last, 
and from that moment I never broke her seal without trying to prepare 
myself for what might, even already, be told me. 

In the spring, Doris was to leave Ireland with a large party from her 
uncle’s house, to spend the summer on the Continent, and I tried to 
feel quite sure that Sir Kenneth would be one. Yet, when one short, 
happy letter came from my darling to tell me this, I felt the blow as 
keenly as if I had never schooled myself to look for it. 

It came on a beautiful spring morning. I remember well the gleams 
ot sunlight which lay among the flowers while I lingered at the window 
with this letter in my hand, hesitating to take it to my mother for fear 

_of her reading even a shadow of the jealous pain that burned at my 
heart. But she did not, for her eyes were filled with brightness, as they 
always were while she read her little favourite’s letter; and her heart 
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was too full of the great calm of death to guess of my unrest. In the 
Easter-time—while Doris wrote short, rapid accounts of the magnificent 
ceremonies in Rome, saying she could not spare the time for long letters 
—my mother whispered her dying blessing for the child we had loved 
so long, and laid her last kiss on my lips. Then the summer-time went 
on, and, in my loneliness, I grew to think of Doris as passed for ever from 
me, with the old, sweet life. For all those months they spent abroad 
I could see that Sir Kenneth Vesey was Doris’s constant companion, 
and I knew now that when she should tell me that this companionship 
was to be for always, I could give her my blessing as my mother had 
done—ay, as if it, too, might be a dying blessing. 

In the autumn the whole party returned to Ireland, and still Sir 
Kenneth lingered near Doris. “ He is obliged to be in London soon,” 
she wrote tome. “After that, I should fancy he will go to his estates 
in the north; but still, he does not speak of it. He says he will stay 
in England only a few days, else I do so wish you could know him, 
Guy. I want you to like everybody that I like.” 

That second Christmas Eve—Doris’s nineteenth birthday—was draw- 
ing near, when one day a card was brought to me which I read once or 
twice in a miserable sort of dream. 

‘Sir Kenneth Vesey.” 

I dared not allow myself to hesitate a moment, because I felt in- 
stinctively what he had come to ask of me; and when he met me— 
handsome and earnest, with his hand outstretched—I knew at once 
what my answer must be to Doris when she asked me if I liked him. 

With a grave, manly simplicity, he told me how he loved my darling ; 
told me of his family; of his home in the north of Ireland; of his 
fortune, and of his youth. Told me all, with unaffected, straightforward 
truthfulness, then asked if he might take back with him her guardian’s 
permission to ask Doris for her love. 

Whoever Doris loved, I said, had my consent to plead his cause 
with her. 

I wished he would have left me then, but he lingered two hours ; and 
through those two hours I listened to his loving praise of Doris, and to 
his pleasant plans for giving her happiness. I was not surprised that 
he had won her heart : I only longed that he should leave me. At last 
our idle lunch was over, and he rose to go. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Jocelyn, and thank you a thousand times,” he said, 
cordially. ‘1 have encroached on your time and hospitality. Pardon 
me; and accept my heartfelt gratitude for the kind reception; but I 
wish you to grant me one more favour. When Miss Carr returns here 
on her birthday—as she long ago told me she should do—will you 
allow me to accompany her, if she allows it also?” 

For one moment the quick zo trembled on my lips, as I felt, in 
this sudden disappointment, how surely yet unconsciously I had been 
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indulging the hope of Doris coming home to be with me for a few happy 
hours before we drifted wide apart once more. Another moment 
showed me that Sir Kenneth’s wish was most natural, and also how 
improbable it was that after Doris’s engagement she would care, or 
even be permitted, to come to my quiet home just in the heart of the 
gay, glad Christmas time. He ‘might well say that it was “long ago ” 
when she spoke at all of coming! “If Miss Carr returns,” I answered, 
‘“‘T shall quite expect to see you with her.” 

I could not say “I hoped,” or “should be glad,” but he did not 
seem to notice the omission, and rode away through the long avenues 
of which I was master with still more cordial, earnest words of thanks. 

And now the early winter days crept on indeed, for Doris hardly 
wrote to me at all; only sending occasionally a few words written hastily 
in the midst of constant and extravagant gaiety. So I knew, in my own 
loneliness, that my child had learned to live so entirely without me, 
that even my sympathy was of no value to her. 


II. 


It was Christmas Eve, and with feverish anxiety I waited for the train 
which left Chester after the arrival of the Irish mail. But it was as I 
had felt it would be ; Doris was not in it. She had not written to say 
whether she was coming or not, and I waited anxiously for each train ; 
but the latest came in from Chester, and brought no Doris. SoI knew 
in all certainty that she could not come for her birthday. After my 
solitary dinner I entered the firelit drawing-room, wondering how I 
should spend the long and lonely Christmas evening. My thoughts 
running still upon Doris, I took from my desk the letter I had held for 
her for so many years. My old friend’s writing, his tremulous address 
to the little girl he had loved so dearly and given so trustfully into my 
charge, dimmed my eyes as I looked upon it. It would not do to 
think at all to-night; for every thought rushed impetuously in that 
one channel. I enclosed the letter in another envelope, and myself 
addressed it to Doris in Ireland. It was not too late to post it to-night, 
yet I hesitated. It would be wiser and safer to register it ; so it should 
wait until after to-morrow. I laid it down upon the table again, and 
walked slowly to and fro, trying to live again the far back Christmases 
when Iwas a boy. A servant came in to replenish the fire, scientifically 
piling on the Christmas logs in which Doris used to delight. I watched 
him, wondering whether he was doing it in satire, and then I tried to 
take up the sametrain of thought, as [walked on backwards in the healthy 
light and warmth of the crackling fire. 

Presently through the windows—curtained and shuttered though they 
were—I heard the sound of wheels ; and while my heart beat fast and 
heavily, I went out into the hall. Up the broad stone steps, and past 
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the servant at the open door, ran Doris ; while a great dim post-chaise 
rolled down the drive again. When she stood before me in the lamp- 
light, in her soft, fur-trimmed travelling dress ; the little face bright and 
radiant as of old ; the two small eager hands in mine; those past two 
years were forgotten as if they had never been, and [knew only that I 
had again my little darling of the old happy days. 

“ But, Doris,” I stammered, presently, “‘ where is—your friend? You 
have no luggage—the chaise has gone.” 

“Ves, I know,” laughed Doris, as she turned and greeted pleasantly 
the many servants who had gathered in the hall to see her. “I havea 
bag here, which is all I want. You didn’t expect me, did you, Guy ? 
T’ll tell you how it was. Icrossed from Dublin this morning with Uncle 
Herbert, and we posted from Chester. He has taken the carriage on 
now to Liverpool to meet—a friend. They are coming straight back 
here to spend Christmas Day with you. Will you have us all, Guy, until 
the day after to-morrow? Uncle left me here first that I might prepare 
you for the invasion. I like to be home again,Guy. I can fancy I 
have never been away. How pleasant and familiar the old drawing- 
room looks! Don’t have the lamps lighted yet ; it will be an insult to 
this magnificent Christmas Fire. Dinner? Ohno, thank you ; we 
dined in Chester three hours ago. We will all have tea together when 
they come, please. One of our snug old teas, that I may see if I have 
forgotten how to make it.” 

“Sir Kenneth Vesey is the friend that Colonel Craig is gone to meet, 
of course ?” I asked at last, my eyes intently following every glance of 
Doris’s as she moved inquisitively about the room, recognizing every 
trivial change, yet trying, I could almost fancy, to hide from me the 
beautiful happy eyes unshaded by her coquettish travelling hat. 

“We can talk freely over old times until they come,” said Doris, de- 
murely. ‘Can't we? Oh! Guy,” she broke off with a bright ‘laugh, 
it seems so funny—so pleasant and strange to be here again. Have you 
missed me ?” 

“¢ A little—now and then.” 

“That’s the first real smile you have vouchsafed me, Guy. And why 
don’t you say more? Am I improved?” 

She had taken off her hat now, and was looking quizzically—and 
wonderingly, too, I thought—into my face. 

“No; not to me.” 

‘What a cruel remark! Now I will generously own that I think you 
are improved. You seem less—volatile than you used to be.” 

Any sound so fresh and pretty as her irrepressible laugh when she 
had said it, the old home had not echoed to for years. And it was so 
infectious that we both stood there upon the rug, laughing and chatting 
as we often used to do for hours at a time in the far-away years. 

“Will my room be ready for me by now, do you think?” inquired’ 
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Doris, with sudden seriousness, “because, if so, I’ll go and decorate. I 
brought my Christmas decorations with me in that bag which you called 
“no luggage.’ Ah! there’s my father’s letter. Thank you, Guy. May 
I take it up with me?” 

“Don’t hasten down, Doris,” I said, seeing how fondly she held the 
letter, and knowing she would wish to read it alone, ‘‘I shall not expect 
you until tea-time.” 

With a smile she ran upstairs ; her light, quick footfall making music 
for me once more. It seemed a long time before she came in again ; 
then we both quite naturally took our old seats together. How beauti- 
ful she looked, in her soft, blue cashmere dress, the young face bright 
and tender; yet a little paler I fancied, a little graver, than when she 
had taken her father’s letter and run upstairs. I felt that I could have 
sat for hours only gazing at her in the dreamy happiness of this reunion 
which was to last for one day; but I knew she had a tale of love 
and happiness to tell me, and no silence and want of sympathy should 
cloud it. And so I began to talk quite cheerily of Abbot’s Moss, but 
instead of answering me, she said quietly,— 

“Guy, I can fancy the old time has come again ; can you?” 

“The old time cannot come again, Doris,” I answered brokenly, as I 
caught the little hand that she had laid so gently on my own. “TI felt 
it keenly in the autumn when I saw and listened to Sir Kenneth Vesey. 
The old time can never come again.” 

“ Why ? re) 

“TY have loved you so entirely and so unchangeably for all vour life, 
child, that it has taken me long and weary months to school myself 
to living without you. I should dread that fight again, Doris.” 

“Why did you feel it keenest when you listened to Sir Kenneth ?” 
my darling asked me, very softly. 

“‘Because—I suppose a thought never meets us so sternly face to 
face as when we hear it from the lips of another.” 

“And what thought was it that you heard from Sir Kenneth?” 

“The one to which I had been vainly trying to familiarize myself : 
that our old life—so dear, so sweet to me—was over for ever.” 

“When Sir Kenneth returned to Ireland,” Doris said, her face bent a 
little in the caressing firelight, and her fingers clasped upon her knees, 
“he asked me to be his wife. I think,” she added, low and gently, 
“that he loved me very truly, and so it was a grief to me to have to 
answer him that I had.-never loved as—he wished ; and that I never 
could, never never could.” 

“ But, Doris, I always thought—I have for a long time—that you 
loved Sir Kenneth.” 

“T guessed so,” replied Doris, slowly, “from your letters to me ; but 
you had no real cause to do so, Guy. I saw—almost from the first I saw— 

‘that he loved me, and I suppose it may have made me write differently 
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of him. I liked him, too, and hoped he might be the friend of both of 
us. But I never liked him as you thought—never. And it is not he 
who is coming from Liverpool with Uncle Herbert. I only let you 
think so, as you chose to. Itis my aunt herself, waiting, on her way home 
from the north, on purpose to spend Christmas Day with you. Guy”— 
the word that broke our silence was a very whisper, as Doris raised her 
blue eyes gravely to my face—‘“ I’ve read my father’s letter.” 

“‘T suppose so, dear.” 

“Can you guess,” questioned Doris, “ what he tells me, Guy ?” 

“YT can guess how he would wish to speak to his daughter on this 
birthday, Doris. That’s all.” 

“ Ves, Guy, and he does it, oh, so lovingly and wisely! But besides. 
that, he tells me a story.” 

“A story?” 

“Yes,” Doris said, her eyes, so thoughtful now with all their child- 
like wistfulness, roving back again to the glowing fire: “shall I tell it 
you?” 

“ Perhaps he would not wish 
hand on mine, and stopped me. 

“« My father tells me to-night,” she said, her young voice very low and 
clear, “‘this little story. Many years ago, he made a friend who grew 
to love him very dearly; whom he grew to love better than all the world 
beside; for, as he said, he had no one else to love; no father, mother, 
sister,, brother. So this friend—though he was years younger than. 
my father—seemed to supply the place of all. His home grew to 
be the dearest spot in the world to papa, and his mother gave him 
a wide share of her love and sympathy. They travelled together ; 
and the friendship, instead of weakening as years went on, grew 
only stronger and closer and truer. At last my father and this friend of 
my father’s found out that they both loved—the same girl; that each 
was dreaming of winning her for his wife. My father was the first to 
discover this, and, because he knew how everybody loved this friend 
of his, he felt gloomily and mistrustfully that all hope was over for him, 
and slowly let the gloom and mistrust creep in between his heart and 
that of the friend who loved him. But soon he too, my father’s friend, read 
it all clearly ; and just when my father was drawing himself away further 
and further from the warm sympathy and loving companionship which 
were so good for him, he came to him and told him exactly how it was ; 
just as they used to tell each other everything at school. He gave in 
for my father’s sake. And so my father won his wife ; and he—this 
friend of his—was a genial, gentle, helpful friend to both—nothing 
more. No gloom, no disappointment, no regret shadowed their inter- 
course ; and so, was it wonderful—Oh ! Guy, was it wonderful ?—that 
from his dying bed my father should pray that the one who had been 
such a friend to him should be his child’s friend too? Guy, I think he 





” I began ; but Doris softly laid her 
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knows to- night how this friendship for himself has been perfected in your 
affection for his child ; and I think, Guy, he would like to hear me say 
what I have come to-day on purpose to tell you. The old life I spent with 
you was a life so pleasar*,..o me, so good for me, that it has spoiled me 
for living any other. «four guidance and your care and love made me 
so happy then, that I never can be content again without them. For two 
years I have been wholly and entirely separated from you. Oh, Guy, 
how hard it was to bear this enforced separation when Mrs. Jocelyn 
died! and I have learned—learned as my father wished me to do, 
though I was obeying him unconsciously—which life is best and plea- 
santest for me. Guy, I can live a better one, and a far, far happier one in 
your home than in any other. So what shall Ido nowI am my own 
mistress ? ” 

“ My love,"my darling, will you really come back to me?” 

“T can hardly call it coming back to you, Guy,” she said, “ because 
my heart has been with you all the time. Now, read my father’s letter, 
and see whether I have spent this birthday as he wished.” 

I read it, sitting there in the firelight with my darling’s hand in mine; 
and I knew that what had been his fervent but unspoken wish was now 
fulfilled. 

“If anything could have made me happier, Doris, than you have 
made me, it would have been the reading of these words.” 

“ But do you know, Guy,” Doris said, pretending that no tears were 
gathering in her eyes as she tenderly folded her father’s letter, “ you have 
never even yet wished me many happy returns of the day ?” 

I had done so in my heart when the day dawned upon me in my soli- 
tude—so long ago it seemed !—but I did not tell her this. 

How I wished the birthday wishes then, and how many happy 
returns we have spent together since, I need not tell. 

Mark HARDCASTLE. 
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THE BEGINNING. 
(1872.) 

THE canvas lies untouched beneath our hi: »4 ; 

And, as bright visions rise before the viéw, — 
‘“‘ How shall the brush pourtray these scenes ?” we ask,— 

“‘ How catch earth’s green, and heav’n’s ethereal blue ?” 
The little spring which rises silently, 

And trickles slowly o’er its rocky bed, 
Gives us no hint of what its course will be, 

Nor by what sister-streams its volume may be fed. 


A secret veil, which none may rudely lift, 
Hides all the future from the curious eye ; 
Yet seems that future fairer thus concealed ;— 
What charm is like the charm of mystery ? 
Just as the giant mountain’s rugged side 
Shows more majestic to the traveller’s gaze, 
When o’er its naked strength, in sheltering care, 
Is wrapped a clinging robe of softest purple haze. 


Ah, if we knew !—well that we do not know— 
What this New Year of ours will surely bring : 
There may be treasures that we dream not of, 
Which she, unheeding, on our path will fling ; 
There may be woes, which, were they shown us now, 
Would sap our pow’r of will, and make us lie 
Prostrate, with folded hands and nerveless feet, 
Waiting, with crushed down hearts, our cruel destiny. 


And could the treasures clearly be revealed, 
Whether we strive or no, as safely ours, 
Then would they lose much of their preciousness, 
As gone is half the grace from gathered flowers. 
Effort is mostly sweeter than success ; 
To end is sadder far than fo begin ; 
The goal seen frorh afar in fancy’s’light 
Better and brighter seems than when that goal we win. 


So, rising sun, we hail thy rosy beams, 
Just as we sigh to watch thy parting rays; 
We welcome ev’ry early bloom of spring, 
While counting autumn’s fruits less meet for praise ; 
And dearer than the upgrown maid or youth 
We hold the dimpled darling at our knee ; 
Gaily we start on each fresh enterprise, 
And launch without dismay upon an unknown sea, 
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Is the dawn lovelier, then, than tender eve ? 
Can tints of April with October's vie? 
Or do the crocus and the snowdrop pale 
Rival the rose’s fragrance and rich dye? 
Is, then, the man less noble than the child ? 
Have our past ventures never failed us yet ? 
Has conflict issued still in victory ? 
Have no alluring joys and hopes grown pale and set ? 


Is it not rather that, come bliss or bale, 
The soul of man may never rest content 
With what is reached, but still must look beyond— 
Still forward press, whatever be th’ event ;— 
That deep within each heart is struck the root 
Of a luxuriant tree that cannot die, 
Which, though its fairy buds drop one by one, 
Has still new fairy buds to follow endlessly ? 


Fair tree of Hope! surely thy primal seed 
Was planted by the Maker’s loving hand ! 
Thy blossoms surely, too, will change to fruit 
When once transplanted to the Promised Land— 
Where all good finds completion—where no tears 
Water untimely shoots and fallen flow’rs ; 
But, in the fulness of Eternity, 
That which escapes us in this fading world of ours | 


What each beginning vainly strives to reach— 
The something that for ever seems to fly 
And miss our grasp—which still we must pursue— 
Will then be found, and made our own for aye ;— 
The something which we only guess at here 
Through shadowy figures and delusive dreams, 
Beck’ning us on, yet seeming still to mock, 
As mock the /enis-fatuus’ dancing beams ;— 
The heavenly portion that the mortal eye 
Can see not, nor the mortal ear can hear— 
A gift the heart of man cannot conceive, 
Laid up for those to whom their Lord is dear— 
A gift scarce hinted at in any earthly type, 
Kept veiled by God’s decree until the time be ripe. 


EMMA RHODES. 
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